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Art. —THE AMERICAN COTTON TRADE. 


Ir is well known that a wide and fertile tract of territory stretches along 
the southern borders of our republic, from the Florida coast to the Gulf 
of Mexico, even beyond the Mississippi, that is distinguished by moral and 
physical features that are entirely different from those of any other part 
of the country. These moral features, although depending in some mea- 
sure upon the stock from which the population is derived, are more directly 
attributable to a particular mode of the cultivation of the soil. The tract 
to which we allude is comprised within the states of Virginia and North 
Carolina, Florida and South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee, Alabama and Arkansas, which may be considered the 
cotton-growing region of the republic. This extensive portion of the do- 
main, consisting in great part of an alluvial land, is warmed by a vertical i 
sun, and is adorned with magnificent vegetation. Groves of the palmetto, s 
with lofty branches and broad leaves, are spread through its level plains 4 
and swamps, like the tasselled ruins of sylvan temples. Forests of the 
magnolia, with their snow-white flowers, lift themselves in beauty and 
grandeur toward the heavens, and canebrakes oppose impassable barriers 
even to the progress of the elk and the deer. Flowers of varied hue 
bloom amid the low woodlands, and the orange sends forth its fragrance 
upon the marshes, bayous, and everglades. But the sun that quickens 
the vegetation into luxuriance, calls forth from this varied beauty the seeds 
of pestilence. The turbid and sluggish streams, which serve to enrich 
their banks, roll up a miasmatic vapor which bears death upon its wings, be 
and harbor uncouth reptiles and swarms of noxious insects. Even in its # 
refined and intelligent metropolis, the city of Charleston, the turkey-buz- £ 
zard is made a scavenger, and is permitted to fly through the streets, and Pa 
to prey upon the garbage which even the negro is too much occupied to i) 
clear away. a 

We shall here attempt to sketch the progress and the present condition a 
of the cotton trade in that portion of the country, constituting as it does . 
the principal object of its agricultural enterprise, and a species of product . 
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the most prolific of wealth to the nation. The importance of this traffic, 
and the great proportion which it bears to the total amount of our com. 
merce, is obvious to all who are acquainted with our general trade. Not 
only are the wharves and storehouses of our principal seaports crowded 
with its bales, but if we examine the cargoes of the ships which are con- 
stantly setting sail from our docks for foreign countries, we shall perceive 
that cotton constitutes in value the greatest proportion of the freights that 
are exported abroad. Even the manufacturing establishments which are 
beginning to be scattered upon the waterfalls of our northern states are, 
in the main, fed by the products of southern cotton plantations, and upon 
those products they must continue to depend for their future supplies. 

The vegetable production known by the name of the cotton plant is 
clearly destined to be the most useful and widely diffused of any product 
of the soil, used in manufacture. The downy softness and fineness of its 
texture, and its flexibility, which enables it to be spun into a minute thread, 
and to be wrought into manufactured fabrics, equally remarkable for 
beauty, pliancy, and cheapness, the extent in which it is required for 
dress, and the abundance in which it may be produced, all exhibit com. 
bined advantages that render it of the greatest value to man. It pos- 
sesses striking advantages over linen, in the fact that it is cheaper 
and is more comfortable and healthful for a changing climate, and 
would supersede its use without inconvenience were the latter fabric 
stricken from the products of manufacture. It is a bad conductor of heat, 
and, in consequence, preserves the body at a more equable temperature. 
It is in color white, of a cream color, or possesses sometimes a yellowish 
hue ; but the former, it is well known, is the most common in our markets. 
The annual herbaceous cotton, comprising the principal product of our 
southern states, and distinguished from the cotton tree, is enclosed in pods, 
which are ripened and burst open by the action of the sun when it reaches 
to a fit state for gathering. 

And this production, although comparatively recently introduced into 
this country, has been long known. It has been stated by an English 
writer* that it was manufactured as early as linen was used in Egypt, and if 
we may credit the authority of Herodotus, it was known even before his day. 
In his account of the Indians, he says, “They possess, likewise, a kind of 
plant, which, instead of fruit, produces wool of a finer and better quality than 
that of sheep. Of this the Indians make their clothes.” Other accounts 
equally authentic clearly show that the cotton was used as an article of 
dress, during the time of ancient Greece. In the age of Pliny, it was 
known in Upper Egypt, and also upon the island of Tylos, in the Persian 
Gulf. In his description of that island, this writer, in alluding to its pro- 
ductions, mentions certain wool-bearing trees, that “bear a fruit like a 
gourd, and of the size of a quince, which, bursting when it is ripe, dis- 
plays a ball of dewny wool, from which are made costly garments, of a 
fabric resembling linen.”’$ 

The first account of this production as an article of commerce, how- 
ever, is derived from Arian, an Egyptian Greek, who lived during the 
first or second year of the Christian era, and who sailed around the coast 
from the Red Sea to the farthest extremity of India. This writer, in de- 





* Baines’ History of the Cotton Manufacture. t Herodotus, book 3, c. 106. 
t Pliny, Hist. Nat., book 12, c. 10. 
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scribing the trade of several Indian towns with the Arabs and the Greeks, 
alludes to the fact that the Arab traders brought Indian cottons to Aduli, 
a port of the Red Sea; and that even the ports beyond the Red Sea car- 
ried on a large trade with the marts near the northwestern coast of India, 
and received, among other things, cotton goods of various kinds ; and that 
the interior and remote provinces of India were distinguished for the manu- 
facture of cotton piece-goods. He also eulogizes the muslins of Bengal, 
that were made upon the borders of the Ganges. The production as well 
as the manufacture of cotton thus spread to Persia and Egypt, and cotton 
clothing was soon introduced into Arabia. While the manufacture of 
this article was spread by the influence of the Mohammedan conquests, it 
became known throughout western Asia during the middle ages. 

It appears, from well-accredited statements, that the cotton plant has 
been long known throughout the Chinese empire. Although, previous to 
the thirteenth century, it had been produced, it was only cultivated in gar- 
dens as a rarity, and not as a staple of commerce. After the conquest 
of the country by the Tartars, this cultivation was increased to common 
use, and was gradually extended throughout the empire, so that at the 
present time the cottons of China, and especially the nankeen, have at- 
tained a wide distinction, although sufficient is not raised in the empire 
for its own consumption, and large importations are required to be made 
from Bombay and other portions of India. The dress of the humble 
classes of that country is principally composed of cotton, dyed of a blue 
color, while that of the more opulent consists of rich silks. In this as well 
as other warm countries, the cotton plant grows abundantly, and it accord- 
ingly seems to be a fabric eminently adapted to such a climate. 

That this staple is indigenous to America, there appears to be but little 
doubt. When the country was discovered by the Spaniards, it was found 
growing in considerable perfection in its southern part, and then consti- 
tuted the chief article of dress among the Mexicans, as they produced nei- 
ther wool, hemp, or silk, and even the flax which was cultivated in their 
country was not used at all for the purpose of clothing. ‘Of cotton,” 
says the Abbe Clavigero, “‘the Mexicans made large webs, and as delicate 
and fine as those of Holland, which were, with much more reason, highly 
esteemed in Europe. They wove their cloth of different figures and colors, 
representing different animals and flowers. Of feathers interwoven with 
cotton, they made mantles and bed curtains, carpets, gowns, and other 
things not less soft than beautiful. With cotton also they interwove the 
finest hair of the belly of rabbits and hares, after having made and spun 
it into thread: of this they made most beautiful cloths, and, in particular, 
winter waistcoats for the lords.” The cotton plant was also found grow- 
ing wild in Hispaniola, and other of the West India islands, and in South 
America, by Columbus; and in 1519, the Brazilians were accustomed to 
make their beds of the cotton. It seems to be admitted on all sides that 
the cotton plant is indigenous, not only to India but America, and the 
manufacture of this staple, in South America, is supposed to be coeval 
with the first colonization of that part of our continent. 

The value of this species of product as the materiel of manufacture 
was soon discovered and spread abroad throughout some of the most pro- 
minent nations of Europe. Extended through a portion of Asia, Africa, 
and America, we find the cotton plant and manufacture introduced by the 
Moors into Spain during the tenth century, and flourishing in the beauti- 
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ful provinces of Andalusia and Catalonia, where the Spanish Arabs suc. 
ceeded in making paper of this substance. To Italy the cotton manufac. 
ture was extended about the fourteenth century, but from the imperfect 
condition of the manufacturing machinery at that time, it must neces- 
sarily have been in a low and depressed condition ; and it continued in 
this depressed state until the era of invention in England, by which the 
power of machinery furnished the largest means and motives for its 
manufacture. 

As England was among the latest countries to receive the cotton manu- 
facture, it having been previously successfully introduced into Italy, Spain, 
the Low Countries, Saxony, Bavaria, Prussia, and Turkey, so also that 
empire has outstripped all other nations in the success with which it has 
cultivated this branch of enterprise. The precise period in which cotton 
was first imported into that country is unknown. For a long time it had 
been introduced in small quantities, that were used as candlewicks ; but, 
during the commencement of the sixteenth century, it was supplied as 
a regular importation, and, as early as 1641, its manufacture had become 
well established in Manchester. ‘The cotton goods supplied by English 
factories, not only furnished a large stock of its wrought fabrics for the 
home trade, but also supplied this article, besides cotton wool and cotton 
yarn, as a regular exportation to the distant markets of. the Levant, and 
the introduction of the manufacture is traced to the Flemish Protestant 
emigrants. The first freights appear to have been exported from Genoa, 
Sicily, the Levant, and Flanders. At that period the state of the manu- 
facturing art was so low, that it could not have arrived to any considerable 
degree of perfection, or have been advanced to any very profitable results. 
The manufacturing arts, which modern times have so much improved, 
were comparatively rude ; and the commerce, which modern civilization 
has spread to every sea, multiplying the wants of men, and, in conse- 
quence, the motives of commercial enterprise, was then limited in its in- 
fluence, as contrasted with its present state. 

We have sketched this brief outline of the cotton production and manu- 
facture abroad, for the purpose of showing its general condition before it 
was introduced into our own country ; and we now pass directly to a con- 
sideration of the progress of the cotton trade in the United States. It is 
somewhat extraordinary that the capacity of our country to produce this 
plant should have been so long unknown. ‘There is ample evidence to 
show that it was only until a late period that the colonies that had spread 
themselves along our southern border, were themselves aware of the ad- 
vantages of their own soil in the production of this article. Dr. Hewatt, 
in his account of South Carolina, that was printed in 1719, had, indeed, 
suggested that “the climate and soil of the province were favorable to the 
culture of cotton ;” but this statement was probably regarded as a vague 
conjecture, and it led to no practical results, for we find its cultivation for 
many succeeding years disregarded, or at least not practised upon. The 
colonies of Georgia and South Carolina, which seem to have had the 
precedence in first introducing it, were contented to apply their enter- 
prises to the production of other articles ; and, for many years, no effect- 
ive measures appear to have been undertaken for the purpose of testing 
the capacity of the soil in this respect. Further suggestions were made 
afterwards by the first provincial congress of South Carolina, that was held 
in January of 1775, which recommended to the inhabitants of that country 
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“to raise cotton ;’’ but little attention was paid to this advice, as the people 
would not raise cotton, either for their own consumption, to any consider- 
able extent, and none, in fact, for exportation. 

The state of Georgia, it appears, took the lead in the cultivation of this 
staple, but it was produced only in little fields and gardens, for domestic 
use, and more as a matter of experiment and taste than as a source of 
solid wealth. But since it was soon found that the soil yielded this arti- 
cle in great abundance, and the extension of the cotton manufactories in 
England furnished an increased demand for the staple, the production 
was much increased. Perceiving the success with which this cultivation 
had been introduced into Georgia, the state of South Carolina was not 
backward in emulating the example of the bordering state. Previous to 
the war of the revolution, it appears that not a single pound had been 
raised for exportation; and it is a somewhat remarkable fact, when we 
consider that the United States has exceeded all other nations in the 
amount which this country is annually exporting to the English manufac- 
tories, that in 1784, an American vessel] arrived at the Liverpool dock, 
with eight bags of North American cotton, which were immediately seized 
by the customhouse officers, because it was believed that this small quan- 
tity was not the produce of the United States.* From the imperfect mode 
of cultivation, and the want of means to prepare it for the market and to 
separate it from the seeds, the cotton that was exported seems to have 
been of a poor quality, and was accordingly held in but slight estimation, 

Even at that period the capacity of the United States for the production 
of cotton was not generally understood. We are informed that ‘Tench 
Coxe, to whom the country is greatly indebted for important services con. 
nected with its manufacturing interest, having certain connections residing 
in Talbot county, Maryland, was struck with the fact that cotton wool was 
raised in the little family gardens of the children and domestics, not so 
much for use as for amusement and ornament, and that fact impressed his 
mind with a firm conviction that the culture could be generally and pro. 
fitably introduced into the southern portion of the country ; a conviction 
that was made more clear from the vast improvements which had then 
been recently introduced into England in the interest of manufacture, and 
especially in labor-saving machinery. Subsequent to the convention in 
Annapolis, during the year 1786, a consultation was held by those best 
qualified to judge of the cotton-growing capacity of that part of the coun- 
try, and the result of the consultation was a decided impression that this 
production could be cultivated. Mr. Madison, who was a member of that 
body, after a due examination of the facts, is understood to have been con- 
vinced of the same result. From that time the minds of men appear to 
have been more directly turned to the subject, and cotton, as an American 
staple, began to be generally and successfully cultivated. 

It may be proper here to advert to a singular circumstance connected 
with the introduction of the sea-island cotton, which we shall hereafter 
describe, into this country. Patrick Walsh, a planter in Havana, having 
settled in Kingston, Jamaica, where he had removed from the Bahama 
islands, there found an old friend who was here established, with his fam- 
ily and negroes. Being in a depressed condition, he applied to Walsh 
for advice regarding the steps that he should take for the employment of 





* See Smithers’ History of Liverpool, p. 124. 
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his slaves. He was told that some of the outer islands of Georgia pre- 
sented an opening, and that he might with advantage place himself upon 
that point, and devote his time to the planting of provisions until some 
fortunate circumstance should occur. This advice was, however, neglect- 
ed; and he finally concluded to establish himself in the Bahamas, and en- 
gage in planting cotton. He was warned of the attempt, but after some 
delay, concluded to advance to that place for this purpose. Becoming 
discouraged with his prospects at this point, he was soon led to proceed 
to Georgia, in accordance with the former suggestion of his friend. Hav- 
ing established himself in this state, he received, from Walsh, in the spring 
of 1786, several packages of seeds from Jamaica, and among other kinds, 
three large sacks of Pernambuco cotton seed. No use appears, however, 
to have been made of these seeds, until three years after, in 1789, when 
the sacks, being required for the purpose of gathering in his other pro- 
visions, their contents were emptied upon a neighboring dunghill. The 
season being wet, a great number of .plants were found covering the spot 
during the spring. These plants, having been carefully drawn out, were 
planted upon a tract of two acres, which were found to thrive beyond his 
most ardent anticipations, and he was induced to renew the experiment 
by planting more, and exercised all his energy, not only in extending but 
in cleaning the crop; and from the crop of 1789, he succeeded in gather- 
ing several tons of clean cotton.* From this fact may be traced the in- 
troduction of the sea-island cotton into the United States. About this 
period, the upland, or bowed Georgia cotton, to which we shall hereafter 
refer, was successfully introduced, and cultivated to a considerable extent ; 
and from that time, the production of cotton, as a systematic branch of 
enterprise, was permanently established in the country. 

The inventions to which we have before alluded as having taken place 
in England, leading to the improvement of manufacturing machinery, cast 
a new era over the condition of manufacturing enterprise, and tended ef- 
fectually to work out important changes in the production of cotton. Sir 
Richard Arkwright had taken out his patent for the spinning frame. Har- 
grave had framed the spinning jenny, which he claimed as his discovery ; 
and also the mule spinning, which he invented, and that was subsequently 
perfected by Crompton. And James Watt, as early as 1790, had applied 
his steam-engine for the propulsion of machinery,—an engine that was 
soon introduced into cotton factories ; while Cartwright succeeded in get- 
ting his power-looms in motion. These combined inventions exerted, of 
course, a powerful influence in increasing the amount of manufacture, 
and the market for manufactured goods; for it must be admitted that the 
wants of men, in the use of manufactures, increase just in proportion as 
they are satisfied,—extravagance, like other bad habits, growing by what 
it feeds on. What are luxuries in one age become necessary articles of 
use in the next, as the means of general supply are multiplied. The 
coarse cotton gives place to the fine linen, and the coarse fustian yields 
to the broadcloth. Thus it was in England, and thus it has been in this 
country. The people who were formerly accustomed to wear only the 
plainer cloths, as soon as the improvements in machinery and the conse- 
quent improvement of manufacture enabled them to wear finer at the 
same expense, still kept on increasing in the cost of their dress ; and if but 





* White’s History of the Cotton Manufacture, p. 347. 
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little benefit was produced to their pockets by that continuance, an advan- 
tage was at least gained to the manufacturer by the great enlargement of the 
consumption. ‘Thus machinery, while it saved the labor, contributed also 
to the extravagance as well as the comfort of men. 

An important change was soon effected in the cultivation of cotton, by 
increasing the motives of its production, and the profits that would thus 
necessarily accrue from that cultivation, which was, the invention of the 
saw-gin, by Eli Whitney. This individual, a native of Westborough, 
Massachusetts, gave early indications of mechanical genius ; and, although 
a graduate of Yale College in 1792, appears to have directed his mind 
less to literature than to mechanical philosophy. Upon taking his degree, 
he was cast upon the world to make his way, and soon entered into an 
engagement with a citizen of Georgia, to reside in his family as a private 
tutor. On his arrival in that state, to conform to that engagement, he met 
with a severe misfortune at the threshold, for he was informed that another 
teacher had been employed. He was thus left without resources or 
friends. He fortunately here met the family of General Greene, then 
residing in Savannah. “ My young friend,” said that gentleman to Whit- 
ney, ‘make my house your home, and pursue what studies you please.” 
This generous offer was very promptly accepted by Mr. Whitney, who 
soon commenced the study of the law under that roof, employing the in- 
tervals of relaxation in a devotion to mechanical pursuits ; and among 
other articles, he succeeded in making his hostess a tambour frame, which 
at this time excited much attention. At this period, the family of General 
Greene were accustomed to receive frequent visits from the neighboring 
planters ; and among other remarks made respecting the agricultural in- 
terests of that portion of the south, it was regretted that since all the lands 
that were unsuitable for the cultivation of rice, were eminently favorable 
for the production of cotton, no means were ascertained to clean the green 
seed-cotton effectually, or to separate it from the seed; and that, unless 
some contrivance should be adopted for that purpose, it was useless to at- 
tempt to raise it for the market, as one day’s work was frequently required 
to separate one pound of the clean staple from the seed. ‘‘ Apply to my 
young friend, Mr. Whitney,” said Mrs. Greene, “ he can make any thing ;” 
whereupon she conducted them to an adjoining room, and showed them her 
tambour frame, and other ingenious toys, which he had wrought for her 
children. The visiters who chanced to be present were then introduced 
to Mr. Whitney, who disclaimed any excellence in this respect. But a 
new object of ambition now burst upon Whitney’s vision. He determined, 
if possible, to attempt the invention of the cotton-gin, and proceeded to 
Savannah, searching among the warehouses for specimens of the staple, 
which he had never before seen. A basement story upon a Georgia 
plantation was assigned to him for his labors, and he quietly toiled on, 
with the knowledge of only a few friends, to perfect his projected inven- 
tion,—a silent labor that was regarded as very mysterious by those who 
were unacquainted with the secret. Near the close of the winter, the ma- 
chine was completed so far that its success was made almost certain. The 
discovery was regarded with enthusiasm, as the state was in a depressed 
condition, owing to the want of occupation for the negroes, and its pro- 
ducts were scarcely sufficient for the substantial support of the white in- 
habitants. The machine having been at last got ready, a temporary fabric 
was erected for its exhibition; and a number of spectators having been 
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collected from different parts of the state, it was perceived that by this 
instrument more cotton could be separated from the seed by a single hand 
than by the old method in many months. Bright prospects soon opened 
upon him. ‘The machine destined to develop vast resources of wealth 
to the state was regarded with a general and deep interest ; and multi- 
tudes flocked to the place where it existed, in order to witness its operation. 
But it was deemed even imprudent to exhibit it to the public, as the patent 
right had not then been taken out. 

By one of those infamous acts which are stamped with the blackest in- 
justice, Whitney, when he had just entered into partnership with a friend, 
in order to push the results of his invention to those points whereby he 
might reap some portion of its benefits, then having relinquished the pro- 
fession of the law, was nearly cut off from all the advantages that he should 
have derived from the exertions of his genius. ‘The people in the neigh- 
borhood, against law and decent morality, entered the building at night, 
and carried away the instrument; and before Whitney could complete 
his model or secure his patent, a number of machines of a similar kind 
were in successful operation. Disaster arose upon disaster in the life of 
this man. His shop, with the machines, and all his papers, were con- 
sumed by fire; and reports began to be circulated abroad that the fibre 
of the cotton was injured by the action of his instrument. The patent, 
which he had supposed was permanently secured, was infringed upon, and 
having hazarded considerable expense in the construction of his gin, to 
supply the markets of Georgia, total bankruptcy seemed to threaten his 
prospects. Indeed, a long course of litigation, which appears to follow in 
the footsteps of too many inventors of genius, clouded his prospects ; and 
Mr. Whitney, in his correspondence with Robert Fulton, upon this sub- 
ject, in a desponding tone, attributes the difficulties with which he was 
obliged to contend, to the fact that there was a “ want of disposition in 
mankind to do justice.”” He alleges that throughout the state of Georgia 
combinations against him were regularly organized ; that few men dared 
to come into court, to testify to the facts of the case ; and that in one in- 
stance he had great difficulty in proving that his machine had been used 
in Georgia, although there were three separate sets of that machinery in 
motion within fifty yards of the place where the court sat, and so near 
that the rattling of the wheel was distinctly heard upon the steps of the 
courthouse. ‘The legislature of South Carolina were, however, induced 
to offer Mr. Whitney and his partner, Mr. Miller, fifty thousand dollars 
for the use of his machine ; and a sale of the patent right for that state 
was also negotiated with the state of North Carolina, the consideration of 
which is understood to have been promptly paid ; and a like arrangement 
was afterwards made with Tennessee. ‘The success of the machine was, 
however, fully demonstrated, and the eagerness with which it was hailed 
manifested itself throughout the state of Georgia as soon as it was finished. 
The planters of that state, perceiving that new impulse was to be given 
to their prospects in the cultivation of cotton, by this instrument, entered 
deeply into the matter, and in 1794, were willing to borrow large sums 
of money, at five per cent premium besides the lawful interest, in order 
to extend this species of agriculture ; while Whitney earned the credit of 
giving a spring to the agriculture of the south in that species of enterprise, 
which has been handed down unimpaired to our own day,—a credit that 
will endure while the cotton plant whitens the plantations of the south with 
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its snowy harvests, or the machinery of the cotton factory clatters upon 
the waterfall ! 

It may not be uninteresting to give a particular account of the saw-gin 
of Mr. Whitney, as it has now become the most important instrument of 
the south for preparing that staple for market, and by which three hun- 
dred pounds of cotton may be cleansed in a day, through the agency of a 
single man. It consists of a receiver or hopper, with one side formed of 
a grating of strong parallel wires, separated from each other by the dis- 
tance of only one eighth of an inch, into which the cotton is placed. 
Near to the hopper is arranged a wooden roller, having a circular series 
of saws upon its surface, each separated by the distance of about an inch 
and a half, and that pass to a certain depth within the grating of the hop- 
per. Upon the revolving of the roller, the locks of the cotton are seized 
by the teeth of the saws and dragged between the wires, the seeds being 
prevented from passing through on account of their size, and fall to the 
bottom of the receiver, from which they are carried off by a spout. A 
cylindrical brush, revolving, sweeps the cotton from the saws. By this 
instrument, the fibre of the cotton is somewhat injured, but the mode of 
cleansing it is the cheapest that has ever been devised, and all the cotton 
produced in this country, excepting the sea-island, passes through this 
operation. 

We have before alluded to Mr. Whitney as having been instrumental 
in advancing the cotton production of the south, by the invention of the 
saw-gin, his genius thus enriching the southern planter; and in order to 
ascertain the amount of this advantage, it will be necessary only to state 
that in 1807, thirteen years after the cotton-gin was introduced, fifty-five 
millions of pounds of upland cotton were exported, whose value was eleven 
million and five hundred thousand dollars; and that from 1827 to 1830, 
upon an average of four years, two hundred and seventy millions of pounds 
were annually exported, that were valued at twenty-four millions of dollars 
during each year ; and that in 1833, the quantity exported was three hun- 
dred and thirteen millions five hundred and fifty-five thousand six hundred 
and seventeen pounds, that were valued at about thirty-two millions of 
dollars. Yet, in the state of Georgia, which had received the first and 
most important benefit from his invention, he was excluded from all its 
advantages. Even in that state, the right to the invention was disputed, and 
in consequence he was obliged to resort to the judicial tribunals ; but his 
suits failed, and before he was able to take advantage of a new patent law 
that had been enacted in part for his own benefit, thirteen years of his 
patent had expired. It is said that Judge Johnson, of South Carolina, 
who presided on that occasion, gave, in his charge to the jury, the most 
ample justice to Mr. Whitney as the original inventor of the cotton-gin. 
In 1812, Mr. Whitney applied to congress for a renewal of his patent, 
and a report was made in his favor by a committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives ; but the war which followed, and a combination of other cir- 
cumstances, prevented the conclusive action of that body upon the subject, 
and Georgia had the full benefit of the machine without making the in- 
ventor any compensation for its use. ; 

It may be proper here to give a brief account of the particular mode 
of the cultivation, which prevails in the different sections of the south. 
And, in the first place, we would take a brief view of the particular sec- 
tion where the sea-island cotton was first introduced. A long range of 
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islands lies between St. Mary’s, in Georgia, and Charleston, in South 
Carolina, originally crowned with the evergreens of the south, intermingled 
with live-oak, and whose soil is principally composed of a mixture of 
clams, oysters, and other shells, together with the aboriginal remains of 
the Indians who formerly occupied that point; and their shores were at 
an early period colonized by a body of English people, who cultivated the 
indigo upon the soil. Upon one of these islands, separated from the main- 
Jand by a salt marsh, the sea-island cotton was first produced, and the 
fact that this species of cotton requires the salt air, and was first cultivated 
in such positions, has probably originated the name. 

The great value of the sea-island cotton, and the extent to which it is 
produced in our own country, induce us to present a figure of its general 
form. This figure was originally procured from Mr. Seabrook, an intel- 
ligent planter of the south, and by him furnished to Dr. Ure, from whose 
work on manufactures we transfer it to this paper. 
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Sea-island, or Long-staple Cotton of Georgia. 


The seed of the sea-island is entirely black, and is sometimes covered 
with a species of fur. Its cultivation is extended about forty-five miles 
from the sea shore, and the quality of the shrub appears to diminish accord- 
ing to its distance from the ocean. The best kinds are produced upon the 
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island of Edisto, John’s, Wadmalan, and St. Helena, in South Carolina. It 
is sown in different modes; in long hills, in short hills, and shallow 
trenches, that extend the whole length of the ridge. The most approved 
method of raising this crop is found to be the sowing in short hills, or near 
holes the width of a hoe apart, when it requires the most careful labor in 
thinning, ploughing, and gathering the plant, which commences about the 
twentieth of August, and ends about the first of December. In the cotton 
lands of Mississippi, and the adjoining states, however, a different mode 
of culture prevails. In that section of the country which now yields by 
much the greater part of our cotton production, and where it is supposed 
that the land will more advantageously produce the crop when it has been 
previously cultivated one or two years for grain, it is customary to make 
the rows with the plough alone, and of only five or six feet, and upon the 
rich and low grounds seven or eight, a species of culture that is found to 
produce the most abundant harvests. 

The extension of the cotton cultivation, from Georgia as a common 
centre, to the territory of the Carolinas, and westward to the shores of the 
Mississippi, introduced new and improved modes of tillage. It was soon 
found that the short-stapled cotton flourished in great abundance, espe- 
cially between the waters of the Arkansas and Red rivers, where the soil 
was deeply tinged with red, and impregnated with a salt which produced 
the most bountiful species of this kind of crop. It is stated, indeed, by 
an enterprising cotton planter, that in this district a thousand pounds of 
seed cotton, or two hundred and fifty of Guinea wool, may be gathered 
with due industry ; whereas, from the Mississippi to the Carolinas, espe- 
cially in the hilly country, not more than five hundred pounds of the seed 
cotton can be produced. Yet, in all these districts, the system of agri- 
culture is essentially the same. For the hand hoe, which is used upon 
the seacoast, the plough is substituted in the interior, the latter instrument 
being cheaper and more effective in breaking up the soil; yet both are 
used in ridge husbandry. The seacoast of Georgia and Carolina, being 
much more exposed to the ocean winds than the interior, and the capsules 
of the sea-island being accustomed to expand more broadly than the short- 
staple, it is obvious that the former must be a much less certain crop. 
The short-staple pods, indeed, are allowed to hang upon the plants until 
they are ripe with the wool, and they may, accordingly, be collected 
at two or three gatherings, while the sea-island requires ten or twelve, 
at a much greater cost of time and labor. Several varieties of the cotton 
grow bountifully from the southern borders of Virginia to the shores 
of the Mississippi, extending over a belt of about two hundred miles ; and 
although its production does not exhaust the ground, still the size and 
swelling of its roots cause it to become too loose to sustain the plant, and 
accordingly the system of rotation of crops is beneficial in this as in other 
species of agriculture. 

Of the actual amount of production, it is believed that eight acres, cul- 
tivated by the plough, will generally yield upon an average about one 
thousand pounds of cotton wool to each laborer employed ; and ten cents 
a pound being, perhaps, the most common value, although, of course, va- 
rying according to the speculations of the market, one hundred dollars 
may be fixed as the value of such an amount. But this crop, like most 
others, is subject to the vicissitudes which, in all the enterprises of human 
labor, are apt to blast the hopes of man. The cotton is a delicate plant, 
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and a strong wind or a heavy frost often visits the hopes of the cytton 
“ween with disappointment ; and the caterpillar, the blight, and noxious 
ugs add their ravages to those of the elements. 

When in a flourishing state, the cotton fields of the south exhibit an 
appearance which, although peculiar, cannot fail to delight the lovers of 
natural scenery. The different colors which the pods and blossoms as. 
sume during the different stages of their vegetation, present a varied 
scene, which is beautiful in its general character, and of which the promi- 
nent features are waving groups of foliage, with blossoms of yellow, crim. 
son, brown, and white, which hang from the vines, and intermingle the 
most brilliant hues with the green. These, however, are continually 
changing, according to the stage of the several crops, and the variations 
of the seasons, and during the time for gathering in the harvests, the pe- 
culiar aspect of the negroes, with their baskets or bags, collecting the 
valuable buds, display a spectacle that is singular in the impressions which 
it would be likely to produce upon those who are unaccustomed to such 
associations. 

As regards the commercial character of the different species of Ame- 
rican cottons, so variable in price, and also the matter of almost daily 
speculation, not only in this country but in Europe, we subjoin a state. 
ment of the several kinds that are imported into the British market, and 
for which we are indebted to the elaborate work of Dr. Ure, on the cot- 
ton manufacture. 


AMERICAN COTTONS. 

Georgia Sea-island.—This is raised on the seacoast of Georgia, and 
the small islands which form the neighboring archipelago. Though not 
decidedly yellow, it has somewhat of a dull butter tint, which distinguishes 
it from white cotton. It is remarkable for its long staple, the filaments 
being three times longer than those of the Indian cotton wool. It has a 
silky softness. It is sometimes dirty, but the well-cleaned and the best 
is preferred to every other quality for spinning fine yarn; and indeed, it 
is indispensable for the finest. ‘The reason of this superiority appears to 
be the cylindrico-spiral form, and equability of its filaments, which facili- 
tates their torsion into a uniform thread. 

Georgia Upland.—This cotton grows in the interior of the country, as 
its name denotes, and though far inferior to the preceding, it is a valuable 
wool for coarse yarns. It is white, occasionally dirty, of a short unequal 
staple, light and weak. It was long called Bowed, because it was ori- 
ginally cleared from its seeds by the blows of a bowstring, a most fa- 
tiguing operation, which Whitney’s saw-gin has superseded. 

Tennessee.—Resembles the last sort, but is generally cleaner and 
better. 

New Orleans.—Like the last two, but somewhat superior. 

Pernambuco.—Has a fine long staple, clean and uniform. It is much 
used by the hosiers. 

Maranham.—This is not quite of so good a staple as the last, nor so well 
cleaned ; it holds the same rank as Demerara cotton. 

Bahia.—Slightly superior to Maranham. 

Surinam.—A long-stapled cotton, a faint yellow tinge, but a clean cot- 
ton; in request for hosiery. 

Demerara.—This is a fine white glossy wool, generally very well 
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cleaned, and picked before packing. It spins into a clean stout yarn, and 
has now risen to a level at least with the Pernambuco. 

Berbice.—Like Demerara. 

Egypt.—This cotton has been much improved in the course of some 
years, by the enlightened policy of the pasha. He imported seeds from 
Cyprus, Smyrna, Brazil, Georgia, and other countries, and has produced 
a cotton which occasionally comes near the sea-island. It is seldom well 
cleaned. 

West Indian.—In the Bahamas a tolerably good cotton has been grown 
from the Bourbon seed, though much inferior to the Bourbon itself. The 
staple is fine and silky, but the cotton is not well cleaned. 

Barbadoes.—This is of middling quality; staple rather short, but silky 
and strong. It contains too much of the seed husk. 


The most direct mode, however, of arriving at a correct knowledge of 
the progress of the cotton cultivation in this country, is by examining the 
statistics of its production and exportation, from year to year. Not only 
was the production, but the exportation also, modified by various circum- 
stances connected with our foreign policy during the early stages of the 
government. The war of 1812, together with the embargo, and the com- 
mercial restrictions which were consequent upon that event, tended to 
increase its production at that particular time, as we were cut off from 
foreign markets, and it was deemed the policy of the people to encourage 
their own manufactures. The manufacturing interest, at this period, re- 
vived throughout every part of the Union. But this interest was propor- 
tionately checked on the return of peace, for our markets then became 
flooded with foreign goods, not only from Great Britain, but the East In- 
dies ; and it was this influx of foreign fabrics which induced the applica- 
tion of the American manufacturers for protection, and laid the founda- 
tion for the tariff of 1816. From the year 1768 to 1779, only about five 
millions of pounds were annually exported into England. 

It has been computed that the entire growth of cotton in the world is 
one thousand million of pounds, and that of this amount five hundred and 
fifty millions are produced in the United States; thirty in Brazil; eight 
in the West Indies; twenty-seven in Egypt; thirty-six in the west 
of Africa; one hundred and ninety in the west of Asia; thirty-five in 
Mexico and South America, with the exception of Brazil; and four. 
teen elsewhere. This crop, at ten cents per pound, a price which is 
the least to which it has ever attained, without doubt would be worth 
one hundred millions of dollars. Of that amount it is estimated that 
three hundred and fifty millions of pounds are consumed or manufactured 
in England; one hundred and fifty millions in the United States; eighty 
in France ; two hundred and fifty in India and China ; twenty-five in 
South America and Mexico, including Brazil; thirty-five in Germany ; 
forty-five in Turkey and Africa; ten in Spain; twenty in Prussia ; and 
the remainder elsewhere. By this estimate it is stated that the value of 
cotton manufactures in England is annually one hundred and seventy 
millions of dollars; in France, seventy millions ; and in the United States, 
fifty millions. We have inserted these estimates, which must be con- 
sidered very general, in order to show the great magnitude of the cotton 
interest throughout the world so far as production and capital are con 
cerned, and its relative importance to the United States. 
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The extension of the cotton culture produced by the augmented manu. 
facture abroad and consequent demand, as well as by the invention of 
Whitney, was soon felt throughout the country, and new lands were con- 
stantly brought in to contribute to its ‘production. What the precise 
amount of this increase was, from time to time, is unknown, excepting 
from a conjectural computation. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting to congress divers tables and notes on the cultiva. 
tion, manufacture, and foreign trade of cotton on the fifth of April, 1836, 
presents a thorough digest of the most important facts upon the subject that 
could be obtained, and in that letter we find a table showing the probable 
increase of the cotton production, from year to year. That table was 
compiled from the best data that could be procured, no official returns 
having been discovered of the growth of cotton in each state, and it was 
computed from the foreign exports of cotton from each state, the exports 
coastwise, the quantity exported from each not grown within its limits, and 
the amount yearly consumed within its limits. From this it appears that 
in the year 1791 the state of Georgia produced about a half a million of 
pounds, and South Carolina a million and a half of pounds during that year. 
In 1801, the states of North Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee, had em- 
barked in the same cultivation ; the former having produced four millions 
of pounds ; Virginia, five millions ; and Tennessee one, during that year. 
Ten years afterwards, tracts of new land had been colonized upon the banks 
of the Mississippi, and two millions of pounds of cotton had been produced 
in 1801, in that fruitful region of the country. Alabama and Mississippi 
were not backward in securing to themselves the advantage of this profit- 
able product ; and according to the estimate of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, twenty millions of pounds were produced in the former state, and ten 
in the latter state, during the year 1821. Florida and Arkansas soon fol- 
lowed, and by the production of the same staple, swelled to a considerable 
amount this species of production. From the document of the Secretary 
of the Treasury which was furnished to congress, we subjoin the following 
table, which shows the production, at periods of ten years, from 1791 
to 1834. 


RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF COTTON GROWN IN THE DIFFERENT 














STATES. 
. Vir. |N. Caro.|S. Caro-|Geor-| Flo.| Ala-| Ten. | Missi. |\Louisi| Ark- 
Years. ginia.| lina. lina. | gia. | rida. bama.| nessee. | sippi. | ana. \ansas 
es oe ES Oe bad ee | te Lee 
1801 5) he 20 20 — 1 _ —|— 
1811 8 7 40 | 40 _ 3 — z2{|— 


1821 | 12 10 50 | 50 | — | 20} 20 10 10 | — 
1826 | 25 18 70 | 70 2; 45) 45 30 38 04 
1833 | 13 10 73.173 | 15 | 50) 65 70 55 01 
1834 | 10 94 65 | 65$! 20) 45! 85 85 62 04 



































We also here exhibit the amount of cotton grown in the world during 
the same period, in order to show the relative proportion produced by the 
United States.* 





* See White’s History of American Manufactures, p. 365. 
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MILLIONS OF POUNDS GROWN IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD. 



































The \United| Bra.| West | 'Rest 0 ' | Rest Mexico Other 
Years. | World.|States.| il. Indien? ‘Afi a | ‘ate S. Pm Places. 
1791 | 490 2/22] 12 | — | 46 | 130) 190 68 —_— 
1801 | 520 48 | 36; 10 | — | 45 | 160/160 56 15 
1811 | 555 80 | 35 | 12 85 44 |170 | 146 57 11 
1821} 630 | 180% 32; 10 6 40 | 175) 135 44 8 
1831 | 820 | 385 | 38 9 18 36 | 180/115 35 4 
1834 | 900 | 460 | 30 8 | 254} 34 | 185/110 39 4 





Having thus traced briefly the progress of the cotton preduction in the 
United States, we propose to designate the different species of that pro- 
duct, and the mode of its cultivation in this country. There are three 
different species, each of which possesses numerous varieties, among the 
prominent of which are the herbaceous cotton, the shrub cotton, and the 
tree cotton. The shrub cotton, varying according to the climate, has a 
resemblance to a currant bush, and its size and appearance are modified 
in some measure by the soil. It is found wherever the herbaceous cotton 
is produced ; its flower and fruit are similar to that plant, and it sometimes 
attains the height of ten or twelve feet, being common in the tropical 
portion of Asia, Africa, and America. This species is planted in holes 
seven or eight feet apart, the shrubs requiring to be well pruned and 
weeded ; and with such culture the plantations will yield good cotton 
five or six years, two crops being sometimes gathered during a single 
year, the one from October to December, and the other from Feb- 
ruary to April. Of this species is the Guiana and Brazil. The tree 
cotton flourishes not only in some parts of this continent, but also in India, 
China, and Egypt, and also in some parts of the interior and western coast 
of Africa, and sometimes attains the height of from twelve to twenty feet. 
This, however, is of inferior quality, and we pass to a consideration of 
the annual herbaceous cotton, the species which is most commonly culti- 
vated throughout the southern portion of the United States for market. 

This cotton usually grows to the height of from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches, having leaves of a dark green, coursed by brownish veins, divided 
into lobes, its blossoms consisting of a flower of pale yellow, possessing 
one large pistil and five leaves, with a purple spot at the bottom. <A pod 
appears as the flower falls off, which assumes a triangular form, and pos- 
sesses a pointed end with three cells. As the cotton fruit ripens, it be- 
comes brown, increasing to the size of a large filbert, when the pod soon 
bursts from the expansion of the wool, and a ball of snow-white or yel- 
lowish down is disclosed, comprised of three locks in the cells, closely 
adhering to the seeds, which somewhat resemble, although they are much 
larger than those of the grape. The short-staple cotton is inferior in 
quality, as we béfore remarked ; still, since it can be produced over a wider 
extent of surface than the sea-island, its production extending over the 
greatest portion of our cotton-growing territory, and in much greater abun- 
dance than the former staple, it presents a source of larger wealth to the 
nation than the more valuable kind to which we have referred. This, 
therefore, may be considered of more importance than the other in point of 
national profit; because whatever it lacks in quality, it makes up in the 
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great quantity that is yielded by the soil of the southern and southwestern 
states. 

We here subjoin the form of the pod and flower of this species of 
cotton, constituting, in this country, a valuable kind for commerce. 





Short-staple Cotton Plant. 


The different species of cotton that are found in the United States, are 
divided into two principal kinds, the sea-island and the upland. The 
several varieties grown in the different states, are, however, generally dis- 
tinguished in name by the different states in which they are produced, such 
as Tennessee, New Orleans, and Alabama. The most valuable species, 
the sea-island, has a long and fine staple, and is peculiarly adapted to 
the manufacture of the finest fabrics. In the production of this species, 
an influence appears to be produced upon the fabric by a saline atmos- 
phere, so that it is only cultivated along the seacoast and low islands of 
South Carolina and Georgia, where the plant may be directly exposed to 
the atmospheric spray of the ocean. Salt indeed appears to be a most 
valuable assistant to its full perfection, salt mud being the most approved 
manure ; and in proportion as the cultivation of the plant recedes from 
the ocean, its quality becomes coarser and less valuable. Its texture 
is silky, possessing a sort of yellowish hue; and being long as well as 
strong in the staple, it is used for the spinning of only the finest quality 
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of yarn. The quality of the different kinds, however, varies in a great 
degree, a difference of double the price existing between the best and the 
inferior species. The upland cotton is of an inferior quality, being short- 
stapled and coarser, and is confined to the lands at a distance from the 
coast. Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, produce 
this species to a large amount, and as the new soil of the southwestern 
states haS been cleared up, the cultivation has been extended, in a great 
degree, to Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and other sections of that re- 
gion; so that at the present time the great bulk of the cotton which is 
produeed is derived from the southwest. ‘The species which is thrown in 
the English markets as the New Orleans cotton, and that is produced upon 
the banks of the Mississippi, is of a fine quality, being glossy in its ap- 
pearance, and although somewhat short in the staple, mixes freely with 
that which is longer. Next to this in quality is believed to be the Ala- 
bama upland, &e., that is not only short, but soft, valuable for the ordi- 
nary manufacture, and commands a good price in Liverpool. ‘The species 
of cotton long known as the bowed Georgia, derives its name from the 
mode of cleaning it which formerly prevailed, a manipulation that was 
performed by means of a bowstring that was raised by the hand, and 
being let go, struck upon the cotton with such force that it was made 
more fit for the succeeding process. Another species of cotton of great 
value in the south, is the nankeen, of a yellow color, which, when manu- 
factured, forms a beautiful fabric, and that is supposed to be the kind that 
was originally found in our continent. This cotton commands a much higher 
price than that which is pure white.* 

We have before alluded to the operation of the saw-gin of Whitney, 
which is principally used for the upland cotton, but not for the best spe- 
cies, as the action of this instrument is supposed to injure the texture of 
the sea-island. For the cleaning of this species, a roller-gin has long 
been used that consists of a pair of fluted rollers, about ten inches long 
and five eighths of an inch in diameter, that are fitted into a frame. To 
these the motion is applied, and the cotton being passed through them, is 
thus separated from the seed and prepared for market. Formerly a switch 
was used for the purpose of cleaning the cotton, but it was found that this 
mode of cleaning was too laborious to be attended with beneficial results. 

The mode of cultivating the cotton plant throughout the southern states 
is similar to that of the cultivation of the corn. It is usually planted about 
the month of March and April, although varying, of course, according to 
the climate, and requires to be regularly ploughed and hoed, in order to 
be kept clear of weeds. At a distance, a new cotton field resembles a 
field of green bunch-beans. Requiring a sandy soil, and water being its 
natural enemy, a species of land with a portion of argillaceous or siliceous 
matter appears to be the most favorable for its production. As it ripens 
in the fall, the bursting pods are picked out by slaves, who go through the 
field with a basket. After the harvest has been collected, it is placed in 
a cotton-house and the work of separating it from the seeds is commenced ; 
and the cotton thus separated, is pressed into bales by means of a machine 
similar to a cider-press, and it is then ready for market. In the state of 


* The manufacture of nankeen cotton is now carried on to a considerable extent at 
the south, and, if we are rightly informed, by Mr. John Forsyth, of Georgia, our Secre- 
tary of State. 
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Mississippi, from one to two bales is believed to be frequently the produce 
of a single acre, the price of cotton lands in that state varying from ten 
to forty dollars, depending, of course, upon their different quality, and the 
measure of their fixtures. 

Of the value of the sea-island cotton, forming, as it now does, but a 
small proportion of our general cotton production, we may judge pretty 
accurately, from the fact that in 1834, the export of this species of cotton 
was $8,085,935, and during the following year it was $7,752,936, the 
whole of this product being produced in the’states of South Carolina and 
Georgia. It is believed that its cultivation may be much extended, es- 
pecially in the territory of Florida; and the export, during twenty 
years, has been on an average of about eight millions of pounds, the prin- 
cipal portion being carried to England. 

The increase of the cotton production of the country has been gradual 
and solid, according to the extension of manufactures and the demand 
for the product. It is well known that cotton has been rapidly extended 
to the southwestern states as new colonies have spread themselves upon 
their territory, so that at the present time the main body of the exports is 
derived from that section of the country ; and during the year 1839 and 
1840, 954,191 bales were exported from the single port of New Orleans. 
The precise measure of this increase may be pretty well ascertained from 
the statistics of the country. It will be remembered that the amount of 
exportation contained in the subjoined table is exclusive of the quantity 
that is consumed in the manufacturing establishments of the United 
States. 

GROWTH AND EXPORT OF AMERICAN COTTON. 


Table, exhibiting the annual exports of cotton from the United States, since 1791; the 
value of cotton of domestic growth; and the total product of the United States, as 
compared with that of the whole world. 





















































TOTAL PRODUCTS. 
Years. Pounds. Pounds. Value. United States.| The werld. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

1791 189,316 2,000,000) 490,000,000 
1792 138,328 3,000,000 -- 
1793 487,600 Prior to 1805, 5,000,000 —_— 
1794 | 1,601,760 | | Sie aeerezace 8,000,000 _ 
1795 6,276,300 Et oy 8,000,000 — 
1796 | 6,106,729 | } the seausiand 10,000,000 ~~ 
wat | seman) (Se 100,009). — 
1799 nyomagst or fren tom 20,000,000 

* ’ . a's ’ ee 
1800 17,789,803 39,000,000 oo 
1801 20,911,201 | J 48,000,000/520,000,000 
1802 | 27,501,075 $5,250,000 | 55,000,000 _ 
1803 | 41,105,623 7,920,000 | 60,000,000 — 
1804 | 38,118,041 7,650,000 | 65,000,000 — 

Sea-island. Upland. 

1805 8,787,659 | 29,602,428} 9,445,000 | 70,000,000 — 
1806 8,096,082 | 29,561,383) 8,332,000 | 80,000,000 —_ 
1807 8,926,011 | 55,018,448} 14.22°.000 | 80,000,000 —- 
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| 
ia Pounds. | Pounds. Pe United States.| The World. 
Years. Sea-island. Upland. Value. RR CME Err Bi om 
Pounds. Pounds. 
1808 949,051} 9,681,394 2,221,000 | 75,000,000)520,000,000 
1809 8,654,213 | 42,326,042) 8,515,000 | 82,000,000 _ 
1810 8,604,078 | 84,657,384 15,108,000 | 85,000,000 a 
1811 8,029,579 | 54,028,660, 9,652,000 | 80,000,000/555,000,000 
1812 4,367,806 | 24,519,571) 3,080,000 | 75,000,000 — 
1813 4,134,849 | 14,975,167) 2,324,000 | 75,000,000 _— 
1814 2,520,338 | 15,268,669) 2,683,000 | 70,000,000 — 
1815 8,449,951 | 74,548,796) 17,529,000 | 100,000,000 — 
1816 9,900,326 | 72,046,790 24,106,000 |124,000,000 — 
1817 8,101,880 | 77,547,448) 22,628,000 | 130,000,000 _ 
1818 6,457,335 | 86,013,843) 31,334,000 |125,000,000 os 
1819 7,448,775 | 80,508,270) 21,082,000 | 167,000,000 — 
1820 | 11,569,015 |116,291,137)| 22,309,000 | 160,000,000 — 
i821 11,344,066 |113,549,339] 20,157,484 |180,000,090/630,000,000 
1822 | 11,250,635 |133,424,460) 24,035,058 |210,000,000 — 
1823 | 12,136,688 |161,586,582) 20,445,520 |185,000,000 -—— 
1824 9,525,722 |132,843,941) 21,497,401 |215,000,000 os 
1825 9,665,278 |166,784,629) 36,846,649 |255,000,090 — 
1826 5,972,852 |198,562,563) 25,025,214 |350,000,000 a 
1827 | 15,140,798 |279,169,317) 29,359,545 |270,000,000 — 
1828 | 11,288,419 |199,302,044) 22,487,229 |325,000,000 — 
1829 | 12,833,307 |252,003,879) 26,575,311 |8655,000,000 --- 
1830 8,147,165 |290,311,937| 29,674,883 |350,000,000 —— 
1831 8,311,762 (268,668,022) 25,289,492 |385,000,000/ 820,000,000 
1832 8,743,373 (313,471,749) 31,724,682 |390,000,000 — 
1833 | 11,142,987 313,553,617) 36,191,105 )445,000,000 — 
1834 8,085,937 376,631,970) 49,448,402 |460,000,000)909,000,000 
1835 7,752,736 379,606,256, 64,961,302 |475,000,000 owe 
1836 8,544,419 415,086,888 71,284,925 |480,000,000 — 
1837 5,286,971 438,924,566 63,240,102 500,000,000 — 
1838 7,236,340 588,665,957061,556,811 }520,000,000 — 
1839 5,107,404 408,516,808, 61,238,982 [500,000,000 = 








It is supposed that the United States supplies about three fourths of the 
cotton trade of the world, and when we consider the value of this produc- 
tion to the wealth of the country, we cannot but regard it as of vast im- 
Of the amount of capital invested in this production, it seems 
difficult to form any certain conclusion. New lands are continually brought 
into the culture of this staple, and extensive tracts are becoming exhausted 
as the soil, from time to time, is bereft of its fertilizing principle. The 
Secretary enters into a hypothetical course of reasoning, in order to show 
the amount of soil that is occupied by its culture, and the capital employed 


pe yrtance. 


for that object. 


It is believed by him that at the date of his report, 1836, 


the whole amount of land that was used in the cultivation of the cotton in 


this country was two millions of acres. 


His estimate, which is in a great 


measure coniectural, being founded on general data, is based upon the 
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average cost of cotton lands, wild or cleared, by the acre; the expense of 
clearing them, and also the labor required in production of a given quantity 
of raw cotton; the cost of labor, whether in the form of wages or other- 
wise ; the expense of the tools that are used upon the plantations; the 
horses and other animals required upon them; the salaries of overseers ; 
and taxes: besides other minor expenses. It is well known that the ave- 
rage price of wild cotton lands did not formerly exceed a half a dollar per 
acre, and in the new states it has ranged from one dollar and twenty-five 
cents to twenty dollars, depending, of course, upon the quality of these lands, 
their location, and the existing price of cotton ; and actual settlers are fre- 
quently obliged, as in the new states of the north, to give from fifty to one 
hundred per cent to the original purchaser. ‘The expense of clearing this 
wild land is believed to be from ten to fifteen dollars per acre ; and when 
in a condition to be cultivated, it will yield from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred pounds of clean cotton ; while the production of the cotton 
land in the older states is supposed to be one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds clean, or five hundred in the seed. The price of cotton is, of 
course, constantly varying, from the operation of numerous causes ; but, 
by the same report, we learn that during the month of June, in 1835, the 
upland cotton brought from 10d. to 122d. per pound, the Orleans from 10 to 
13, the Alabama from 93 to 123, and the sea-island from 23 to 34d., in the 
markets of Liverpool. It is also alleged that one field-hand or laborer can 
cultivate, on an average, eight acres, and assist, at the same time, in rais- 
ing from five to eight acres of corn. ‘The price of field-hands has nearly 
doubled within the last ten years, so that those who would produce in 
market from four to five hundred dollars, can now be purchased only for 
about seven or eight hundred. The interest with which his calculation 
must be fraught, considering the present amount invested in the cotton 
culture, induces us to lay before our readers the result of his computation. 
Ist. The capital invested in cotton Iands under cultivation, at two 
million acres, and worth, cleared, on an average, $20 per 
acre, is $40,000,000 
The capital in field-hands, and in other lands, stock, la- 
bor, &c., to feed and clothe them, at $106 per year, on 
340,000 in number, would require the interest or income of 
a capital, at 6 per cent, of 544,000,000 
The maintenance of 340,000 more &sistants, &c., at $30 
each per year, would require the income of a capital, at six 
per cent, of 167,000,000 
The capital to supply enough interest or income to pay 
for tools, horses for ploughing, cotton taxes, medicines, 
overseers, &c., at $30 for the first 340,000, would be 167,000,000 


Making in all a permanent capital, if so used, equal to $918,000,000 





2d. The capital in cotton land, as stated above, $40,000,000 
Capital in the purchase of 340,000 field-hands, at $800 

each, on an average, 272,000,000 
Capital in the other 340,000, to aid and to raise food, 

clothing, &c., at half price, 136,000,000 





Carried forward, $448,000,000 
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Brought forward, $448,000,000 
Capital in horses, cattle, sheep, utensils, &c., for plan- 
tation, about $30 to each person, to aid in making food, 
clothing, We., 20,400,000 
Capital i in other lands, to support stock, raise corn, &c., 
at 20 acres to each of the 680,000, worth $20 per acre, 
cleared, 272,000,000 
Capital, temporary or floating, to buy clothing not made 
on plantation, pay taxes, overseers, freight, tools for cot- 
ton, &c., at $45 to each, 30,600,000 





$7 71 000, 000 





Making in the whole about $740,000,000 permanently invested, and 
about 30,000,000 circulating. 

This calculation, although spread out upon pretty broad premises, if 
not accurate, will at least tend to show us the vast general amount of the 
capital invested in the cotton culture, as it was made upon mature exam- 
ination, and is doubtless somewhere near the truth. 

The increase in the amount of the production of cotton, has been ex- 
traordinary. ‘The cotton crop of the United States, for the year ending 
30th of September, 1840, was two millions one hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five bales, from which exports toa great 
amount were made from New Orleans, Natchez, Mobile, Florida, Savan- 
nah, Charleston, Georgetown, North Carolina, and Virginia. During the 
year 1835 there was raised i in the country, one million three hundred and 
sixty thousand seven hundred and twenty-five ; in 1836, one million four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand nine hundred and thirty; in 1837, one 
million eight hundred and one thousand four hundred and ninety-seven ; 
in 1838, one million three hundred and sixty thousand five hundred and 
thirty-two ; and in 1839, two million one hundred and seventy-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-five ; a great proportion of this amount being 
exported abroad, besides that part of the crop which is exported coastwise 
to the northern states, for the purpose of being used in their manufacturing 
establishments. 

The mode of trading in cotton is conducted upon a well-established 
plan. It is customary for the southern planters frequently to consign the 
cotton to forei ign ports upon their own account, but much ‘the gre ater por- 
tion is shipped by mercantile houses, to which it is sold by the growers, 
the chief market being in Live srpool. The ordinary plan of conducting 
the sales in that city, is through the agency of brokers, who value and 
sell it, charging 10s. per £100 for their commission. Brokers are often 
employed by the buyers, who are Manchester cotton-dealers, to make 
their purchases, and who usually allow the same commission. The cot- 
ton itself is bought by sample, the purchasers seldom having occasion to 
examine the buik ; yet so strict are the principles of mercantile honor and 
integrity which pre vail among them, that although the bargains are trans- 
acted in a mode which would not make them legally binding g, a dispute or 
difficulty seldom arises. If, however, any misunderstanding should occa- 
sionally occur, it is immediately referred to one of their number, as a 
court of arbitration, and the difficulty is without delay satisfactorily adjust- 
ed. The ordinary credit allowed for the goods is ten days, when the pay- 
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ment is received in bills at three months. _ If, however, as frequently hap- 
pens, bills are cashed by the bank, at 3} per cent, the purchasers accept 
the alternative which is usually offered to them, and pay cash, deducting 
five per cent interest.* 

As an article of trade, the material of cotton is destined to advance to 
increasing importance. We have received from a planter of cotton in 
Georgia, who has made careful examination of this substance, many in- 
teresting suggestions as to its actual value. ‘That it is designed to come 
into increasing use, there can be no doubt. The more opulent portion of 
the population of every civilized country may perhaps prefer the richer 
and more expensive kinds of dress ; but from the cheapness, comfort, and 
durability of cotton fabrics, it is evident that they must grow into increas- 
ing, and ultimately into general use. Of the particular advantages of 
this fabric, it would be easy to inform our readers. The costly fabrics 
composed of merino wool, silk, and flax, will doubtless be used as a mat- 
ter of luxury, but they are placed by their price beyond the reach of the 
great bulk of any people. The purposes to which cotton may be applied 
are multiplying as its advantages become more and more demonstrated. 
Even for sailcloth it is believed to be lighter, closer, and cheaper than 
hemp. We are informed that it does not mildew, and that it is not easily 
affected by the salt spray ; and that fact appears to be founded upon ob- 
vious principles. ‘The first process that is used upon hemp or flax is to 
steep it in water, this process tending to rot the woody part of the plant; and 
it is evident that this effect is not produced until a portion of the bark or 
fibre undergoes a certain measure of fermentation, and, in consequence, 
putrefaction ; and it is well known that the value of the hemp and flax 
depend in a great measure upon the skill with which this process is ap- 
plied by the grower; and it is equally clear that when the operation is 
first commenced, it is more likely to be continued. Cotton, on the contra- 
ry, comes into the woof after it has been carefully protected from the 
weather, and possesses in its texture a certain portion of oil; and as its 
fibres, like hair and wool, are composed of hollow tubes, it is believed that 
this substance is peculiarly calculated to be enduring. It has also been 
maintained that cotton may be applied with great advantage to the run- 
ning rigging of a ship, in the fact that it is not only light and soft, and 
superior to Manilla hemp, but that it is double in strength and perma- 
nence ; and that the expense of this substance for rigging lines and nets 
would not be greater than one half of that of the former article. Blankets 
of cotton are used to a considerable extent in France ; and it is believed 
that from its elasticity, which enables it to swell to the wood, and from 
the fact that it is indestructible under water, it may be applied with great 
advantage to the caulking of ships. The ships of the Hindoos are be- 
lieved to last for centuries, and this durability has been referred as well 
to the cotton with which they are caulked, as to the teak-wood of which 
they are constructed, and the chenam which coyers their bottoms. But 
it is to the general use of cotton as an article of dress and domestic eom- 
fort, as well as its importance to the mercantile community, that its chief 
existing value may be referred. It has already won its way into the con- 
fidence of men to such a degree, that many of the old fabrics that were 





* See Baines, page 319. 
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commonly used are rooted out, and in proportion to the increasing manu- 
facture will that use be extended. 

It will be naturally inferred that the manufacturers of England are 
mainly dependent upon the cotton production of the south, as is very evi- 
dent from the amount of our production and exportation compared with 
other portions of the globe ; and this leads us into a brief view of the ex- 
tent of the cotton manufacture in the United States. Ever since the time 
when Alexander Hamilton, that greatest of practical financiers, made his 
powerful report as secretary of the treasury, thus laying the foundation 
of what has been termed the American System, the interest of the cotton 
manufacture has slowly but strongly advanced, so that it has now arrived 
to an importance which is hardly second to any other national interest of 
the country. We do not propose here to enter into a description of the 
respective merits of free trade and the tariff, or to attempt to show how 
far the interests of the whole country would be advanced by protecting 
the manufacturing enterprise of the northern states, or the prosperity of 
the country would be promoted by throwing open our ports to the foreign 
commerce of the world. Doubtless a general consent of nations to re- 
ceive reciprocally the productions of each, be they of the plough or the 
loom, would be of advantage to all; but it is a broad question, and one 
which is destined to receive ample discussion upon the expiration of the 
present tariff law, whether in the absence of this reciprocal arrangement, 
nations are not bound to protect themselves. It has been our present ob- 
ject to sketch a brief view of the cotton manufacturing interest, as it is 
intimately connected with the cotton production, for the moral and eco- 
nomical effects of manufactures unfold a question so broad and complex, 
that it would be unsuited to the present design, and could not be properly 
discussed within moderate limits. | 

This much, however, is certain, that the manufacturing interest of our 
own country has already grown to great strength, and there is scarcely a 
waterfall in New E ngland that is not enlivened by the clattering of ma- 
chinery ; and the numerous little thrifty villages that dot the valleys and 
hills of our manuf acturing states, as well as the large settlements, such as 
Lowel, that have grown into the magnitude of cities, must convince us 
that a great amount of capital and enterprise are invested in this branch 
of human labor. ‘The manufacturing interest, indeed, is not confined to 
New England, New York, and New Jersey ; Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and some of the western states, have embarked in it 
to a greater or “le ‘ss extent; and as early as 1831, the capital employed 
in the cotton manufacture alone, throughout the eastern states, was 
$40,612,984.* It is now well known that twelve of the eastern states, 
and a portion of the west, are interested in different degrees in this sub- 
ject; and with the measure of influence that they can command, it is 
probable that an elaborate and powerful discussion will attend the agita- 
tion of the manufacturing policy when the question shall come up before 
the national legislature. 

Among the strange things that constantly meet our sight in this age of 
wonders, there is scarcely any thing more extraordinary than the ope ration 
of cotton-spinning, a discove ry of modern times. We beholda vegetable 
production, growing upon extensive portions of our territory, cleane od from 





* See Montgomery’s Practical Detail of the Cotton Manufacture, page 160. 
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its seeds by machinery, and transported by railroad or steamboat to the 
manufacturing establishment, where it is to be worked up. We are here 
introduced into an iron world of machinery, made by the inventive genius 
of man, machinery which has ten thousand more hands than those of Bri- 
areus. Going through the various processes that belong to the operations of 
such machinery, it comes out in a short time snow-white cloth, that is, in its 
texture and pliancy, almost essential to human comfort. In the exacti- 
tude of the operations of this machinery, and its beautiful adaptation to 
human wants, we are impressed with a species of admiration akin to that 
with which we view the vast and harmonious mechanism of the universe, 
and can hardly fail to be inspired with the enthusiasm of Dr. Darwin, when 
he viewed the operations of Arkwright’s establishment upon the Derwent. 


“Where Derwent guides his dusky floods, 
Through vaulted mountains and a night of woods 
The nymph Gossypia treads the velvet sod, 

And warms with rosy smiles the watery god; 

His ponderous oars to slender spindles turns, 
And pours o’er massy wheels his foaming urns, 
With playful charms her hoary lover wins, 

And wields his trident while the monarch spins. 
First with nice eye emerging naiads cull 

From leathery pods the vegetable wool ; 

With wiry teeth revolving cards release 

The tangled knots, and smooth the ravelled fleece. 
Next moves the iron hand, with fingers fine, 
Combs the wide card, and forms the eternal line. 
Slow, with soft lips, the whirling can acquires 
The tender skeins, and wraps in rising spires ; 
With quickened pace successive rollers move, 
And these retain and those extend the rove ; 
Then fly the spokes, the rapid axles glow, 

While slowly cireumvolves the laboring wheel below.” 


We understand that in the general operations of the American cotton 
trade, there is no settled and uniform plan. The planters in the interior, 
both of the extreme southern states, and the cotton-growing region along 
the shores of the Mississippi, sometimes dispose of their cargoes to the 
factors upon the frontier ; and from the ports of New Orleans, Natchez, 
Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, and other seaports, the cotton is either 
shipped to New York, or is exported abroad. Frequently, however, the 
planters of the south procure from the merchants of New York advances 
upon their crops, even while growing upon the field. In order to judge 
of the value of the production in the country, compared with the whole 
amount of our exportation, it may be stated that during the year ending in 
September of 1839, the total value of the product of the sea, the forest, 
agriculture, and manufactures, that was exported, was one hundred and 
three million five hundred and thirty-three thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one dollars, of which exportation there was sixty-one million two 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand nine hundred and eighty-two dollars 
in cotton alone; and that from the year 1839 to September, 1840, the 
total cotton crop of the United States was two million one hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand eight hundred and thirty-five bales, each contain- 
ing, we suppose, three hundred pounds. 

In connection with the long view that we have taken of the prominent 
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agricultural staple of the south, we are naturally led to a rapid glance at 
the social structure of that portion of our country. We find a people in 
this region, scattered over its fertile soil, upon the southern borders of 
the country, from the Atlantic coast to the fields of Arkansas, accustomed 
to peculiar habitudes of life, and marked by peculiar features. Although 
in the several cotton-growing states of the south, both at the east and 
west, there are certain general traits, yet these are modified according to 
the local circumstances of the different parts. For example, the cotton 
grower,of Georgia exhibits a somewhat different form of character from 
the planter of Louisiana or Mississippi; and they, in turn, may be easily 
distinguished from the Virginian, or the cultivator of South Carolina ; but 
they all possess certain peculiar features. ‘The wide distinction which exists 
between the population of New England, and that of the southern states, 
is perceived on the first entrance into the southern territory. The native 
of New England and the population of the south are derived from distinct 
stocks; the one being possessed of all the coolness, forecast, and labori- 
ous hardihood of the soldiers of Cromwell, and the other of those ardent, 
generous, self-sacrificing and chivalrous features that belonged to his ri- 
vals the cavaliers ; and these traits of character have been strengthened 
by the local causes that have acted upon their daily lives. 

For that bustling air of thrift which prevails throughout our northern 
states, not only in their domestic arrangements, but also in the appearance 
of the villages and the general aspect of the territory, we search in vain 
in the southern states. And yet the southern planter possesses energy when 
aroused, and ardor that is sufficient for any emergency. In advancing 
upon his domain, we are struck with the absence of that vigorous super- 
vision of the great avenues of communication that would astonish a robust 
overseer of roads and bridges in New York or New England. Even the 
vehicles of travel are, in general, of such a sort as would lead one to 
suppose that the people do not at least invite the ingress of strangers, and 
are not themselves anxious to journey through their own territory in pub- 
lic conveyances. Nor is there scattered through the south, those evidences 
of wealth that one might naturally look for in a country yielding so abun. 
dant and so valuable crops as does the greater portion of that country. 
The houses small and surrounded by the scanty dwellings of the negroes, 
the bridges decayed or broken, the roads, which seem scarcely ever re- 
paired, zigzag cedar rail fences, indicate either a want of thrifty enter- 
prise on the part of the inhabitants, or such poverty as would seem to 
prevent a due degree of attention to their condition. ‘The slaves, who, it 
is well known, perform the drudgery of cultivation, although deprived of 
what in the north we should call luxury, are attended to so far as their 
bodily comfort is concerned, and are, for the most part, attached to their 
employers. Performing their allotted tasks, they also have their humbie 
seasons of recreation; and as those tasks are seldom severe, excepting 
in ginning the cotton, and gathering in the harvests upon the rice lands, 
they are contented, during their occasional merry-makings and holidays, with 
their proportion of meat and tobacco, pipes and ardent spirits. If they 
should be allowed, as is frequently the case, a small patch of land to cultivate 
for their own use, the produce of these acres frequently brings additional 
comfort to their wardrobes, a superannuated coat, or silk handkerchief, with 
which they array themselves on their gala days, presenting the appear- 
ance of a masquerade. 
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It may be safely alleged that the genuine southern planter, in his own 
home, exhibits to the stranger a noble form of hospitality. Without the 
ostentation that would display itself in dress or equipage, being often 
carelessly arrayed in homespun while upon his own fields, he welcomes 
the traveller to all the comforts that can be furnished by his dwelling. 
His house, his plantation, his blood-horse, belong to the stranger so long 
as the stranger is a guest. ‘This hospitality springs not less from the 
general tone of liberality which despises meanness, than from the insulated 
position of most of the planters of that portion of the country, who are 
glad to meet with any person who will bring them news from abroad. 
The cotton cultivator of the south is a fine specimen of the old English 
gentleman, not only in the magnanimity of his views, but in the total ab- 
sence of that starched formality which is often mistaken as a badge of 
real dignity and importance. Nor are they less marked by their ordinary 
habits of hospitality and their personal traits than in the character of their 
amusements. ‘The sports of the field occupy a considerable portion of 
their leisure time ; and hunting and the race-course present for them the 
most solid charms. This freedom of manners pervades the female portion 
of the population, and runs through the whole circle of society. That 
amenity of manners which is always the evidence of polished education, 
that simplicity of address, which is the more beautiful because it is natural, 
that open ingenuousness of carriage which gives confidence and ease to 
all within its presence, and that delicacy of sentiment founded upon a 
cultivated taste which indicates the most chastened form of accomplish- 
ment, throws around their social intercourse a charm which, in order to 
be appreciated, must be experienced; and it is the traits that we have 
thus described which must give to this class of our population great influ- 
ence, not only in the saloon, but the hall of legislation. 

The prosperity of the south may, without doubt, be mainly attributed to 
the cultivation of the cotton plant, and upon the continuance of that pro- 
duction its future prosperity must in a great m2asure depend. A source 
of wealth might indeed have been derived from the rice, tobacco, indigo, 
and sugar crop, as well as her other staples, but that wealth would have 
borne but a small proportion to the profit which is now experienced, and 
that is likely to be increased by the cultivation of the cotton. So firmly 
has the value of this grand staple been fixed, and so extensively has its 
use intertwined with our most ordinary comforts, and the manufacture of 
the plant has become so much increased, not only in this country, but 
in Kurope, that nothing short of a pestilence that should sweep away its 
population, a blight, or a mildew, or an insect that should blast its crops, 
or an earthquake that should rive the land, could prevent the continuance 
of the same causes that have in so great measure contributed to its wealth. 
And yet, with these abundant resources, the population of the greater por- 
tion of that country are not advancing in this respect. A few of the most 
shrewd and laborious manage to accumulate large fortunes ; yet the liberal 
and free indulgences of much the greater part scarcely enable them to pay 
their expenses from year to year, and often, as it is well known, the har- 
vest of one year is as it were mortgaged for the expenses of the next, and 
those means which in the hands of some would be a source of vast profit, 
become in their hands a cause of mere competence. 

In concluding our imperfect remarks, we cannot but take a brief view 
of the relative importance of the cotton cultivation to the other great 
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sources of our national enterprise, for its profits by exportation are of 
greater magnitude than those of any other agricultural interest. The 
beautiful variety that is spread out by the different soils and climates of 
the republic, strike the mind with admiration. In our northern states, 
lying, as they do, upon the seacoast, the broad and rich field.of the ocean 
is stretched before the keels of commerce, and that field has been ploughed 
with extraordinary advantage both in foreign trade and in the various 
species of our fisheries. ‘The sound of machinery has there too commenced. 
The fur trade is fast receding from our western forests, as the tide of 
emigration rolls onward through their fertile soil ; and in its track spring 
up the blooming fruits and flowers of abundant harvests, from the corn and 
the wheat field—products which are most salutary to the nation, because 
they furnish an abundance of what are most urgently required by all 
in the article of food. Along our southern coast, a vegetable is culti- 
vated which bids fair to pour forth upon the nation a vast amount of 
wealth, that must necessarily increase as the augmentation of population 
affords a market for its fabrics, and the extensive tracts of new soil 
equally favorable to the production of cotton with those which are now 
employed in its cultivation, shall have been laid open to the plough; thus 
furnishing cargoes for our ships, and supplies for our manufacturing 
establishments. 





as 
Art. Il.—FREE TRADE. 


We had supposed that the long and fierce discussion, waged for so 
many years between the advocates of protection and free trade, had re- 
sulted in a settled preference for the free trade policy, and that the same 
liberal principles which originated our glorious constitution, and which so 
generally pervade all our modes of thinking and action, were, without fur- 
ther controversy, to govern our intercourse with the nations of the world; 
applying their mysterious but powerful stimulus to the interests of pro- 
duction and commerce, and giving a bolder wing to those noble enter- 
prises which have already caused our flag to be unfurled in every clime, 
and our canvass to whiten every sea. 

But it would seem that we have been mistaken. Even in this magazine, 
devoted exclusively to the interests of a class of men who are the natural 
foes of monopoly and restriction, several writers have already announced 
themselves as the advocates of protection ; and the movements at the 
capitol and elsewhere, indicate that there are those who are willing, at 
the first favorable opportunity, to revive this long-debated question. Un- 
der these circumstances, we are particularly pleased to see that one of the 
most powerful champions of free trade has brought out a volume of essays, 
written during the heat of the tariff contest, and embodying most of the 
arguments which were so successful in overwhelming the “ American 
System,” and in bringing about the compromise of 1833. We allude to 
the volume on “ Free Trade,” by Dr. Raguet, published a few months 
since at Philadelphia. 

When nations were from year to year involved in bloody and ruinous 
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wars, it may have been necessary to grant extraordinary encouragement to 
particular interests. But this argument in favor of protection, if it ever 
was sound, cannot now apply to the family of nations. Formerly, when 
arms was the occupation of the wealthy and the noble, war only was the 
field of glory and renown. From the reign of Numa, the second king of 
Rome, to that of Augustus, in whose time Christ was born, a period of 
nearly 700 years, the temple of Janus, which was kept open in war and 
closed in peace, was shut but once, and then for a short period only. Im- 
mediately subsequent to the birth of Christ, about 500 years of successive 
wars preceded the fall of the great Roman empire. From the ruins of 
this gigantic people, a multitude of nations sprang into existence, who, as it 
were, slept upon their arms and kept Europe in a state of dreadful com- 
motion for about a thousand years. Then followed the wars of the refor- 
mation and of Napoleon, deluging the world in blood, and stirring up the 
deepest hate between nations separated only by an imaginary line. 

At length, however, these scenes of carnage have been succeeded by a 
period of deep and almost sublime repose. As light, and knowledge, and 
commerce have advanced, the arts of peace have been cultivated more than 
those of war, and we seem almost to have realized the day foreseen by the 
inspired prophet, when “ they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks,” and when “ nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

For the last twenty-five years, the world has enjoyed a calm, unknown 
to it in any other age. Nations have ceased to regard each other with 
that deep and settled hate which once kept them involved in continued and 
disastrous wars ; and as human liberty has extended, and the people have 
been left free to check the assumptions of power, a barrier has been inter- 
posed against the ambitious projects of kings, while the free spirit of com- 
merce, winged by the four winds of heaven, bears to every clime the olive- 
branch of peace, and binds together the family of nations with the strong 
tie of interest. 

This tie, always important, is now daily increasing in power. The 
application of steam to ocean navigation has constituted a new era in the 
history of commerce and of nations. The regularity and certainty with 
which we now receive intelligence from all parts of the world, has opened 
new fields of inquiry and enjoyment—has brought the knowledge, and 
customs, and literature of other nations to our doors, and produced an ex- 
change of thoughts, improvements, views, and feelings, the result of which 
must be greatly to strengthen these ties of interest, and promote the peace 
and harmony of this great society. If, therefore, the necessity ever existed, 
there is now no longer any occasion for that extreme selfishness which has 
too often characterized the legislation of different governments on the sub- 
ject of trade: and if freedom is best calculated to stimulate the industry of 
man, and increase the production of nations, there is no sufficient cause 
why it should not be grafted on their policy. 

To the political philosopher, the world should be regarded as one great 
family, divided, it is true, into different branches, but all having substan- 
tially the same interests, and each contributing its share to the general good. 
Every thing around us appears to have been constituted with this design. 
The inclination of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic, causes an agreeable variety 
of climates, each of which is favorable to its own peculiar production, but 
none of which furnishes all that the wants of man in his civilized state re- 
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quire: and as he is scattered abroad over every part of the earth’s surface, 
it is evident that without a constant intercommunication between the distant 
parts he would be deprived of many enjoyments which he now possesses. 

Hence the importance of commerce. Every man finds his comforts in- 
creased by the productions of other countries. When we sit down to our 
breakfast in the morning, and glance over the smoking board, we behold 
at once how largely we are indebted to distant regions ‘for even our com- 
monest pleasures. The table on which we eat is probabl y of wood grown 
in South America; the cloth which covers it is from lreland; the cups 
from which we drink are from China or England ; the knives in part from 
Liverpool, and in part from the deserts of Africa; the spoons from the 
mines of Mexico ; the coffee which we sip, from the distant island of Java ; 
the sugar which suits it so admirably to our taste, from the island of Cuba. 
In short, we can scarcely open our eyes but they rest on some article 
brought by immense labor and toil—nay, perhaps even with risk of life and 
limb, from some far-off clime. 

Now, as the earth rises into hills and sinks into valleysis cold, and 
temperate, and hot in different portions—it possesses, in every part, a 
peculiar aptness for something which cannot be so readily produced else- 
where : and, hence, the amount of production on the whole globe would 
evidently be greatest if the people of each country would produce those 
things only for which they possess the greatest facilities by soil, climate, and 
location. "It would therefore seem to be the true policy of every country to 
foster the production of those things which these advantages render most 
profitable, and exchange the surplus which remains after supplying the 
wants of its owr population, for the productions of other countries which it 
cannot so readily create. 

Thus the soil and climate of New York are adapted to raising wheat, 
while they are not adapted to raising coffee: on the other hand, the soil 
and climate of Cuba are adapted to raising coffee, but not to raising wheat. 
Now if the labor of a New York farmer in one day would produce a hun- 
dred pounds of flour, while the same labor would not produce a pound of 
cofiee, and if the labor of a West India planter would, in the same time, 
produce twenty-five pounds of coffee, but not a single pound of flour, it 
would clearly be to the advantage of both to apply themselves to the pro- 
duction most congenial to their several climates and make a friendly ex- 
change, as the farmer would, by that means, obtain more coffee and the 
planter more flour. 

But there are certain political philosophers who contend that it would be 
better for every country to foster as great a variety of products as possible, 
and that if the soil, climate, or other circumstance prevents their creation 
as cheaply as they can be produced elsewhere, government should protect 
them against the competition of those places where the facilities of produc- 
tion are greater, by a duty so large as at least to put them on a footing 
with their neighbors. Thus, if a ‘pound of sugar can be made in Jamaica 
for three cents, and in Louisiana for six cents, it is urged that government 
should lay a duty of three cents on foreign sugar, so as to raise the price 
within the United States to six cents: by which means the Louisianian 
will be enabled to employ his lands in the cultivation of sugar. 

Believing that this principle of protecting particular interests by discrimi- 
nating duties, is detrimental to the interests of society, injurious to produc- 
tion and commerce, and unworthy of the enlightened age in which we live, 
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we shall devote the remainder of these pages to a further examination of 
the fallacies on which it is founded. We regard it— 

I. As unjust and oppressive. 

Il. As offering a bounty to smuggling and fraud. 

Ill. As injurious.to production, commerce, and national wealth. 

J. It is unjust and oppressive. Our country is, in many respects, more 
fortunately situated than others. We have a vast domain of wild and fer- 
tile lands which invite the hand of industry “ to lop their wanton growth,” 
and which can be purchased at $1 25 per acre. A very small capital, 
therefore, joined with habits of sobriety and industry, is sufficient to make 
the laborer independent. This productiveness of the soil repays the toils 
of the husbandman so handsomely, that many branches of business which 
can be carried on to profit in other countries, cannot be prosecuted here ; 
because land being so cheap, and agricultural pursuits so agreeable and 
profitable, they offer a richer reward than those other pursuits. This cir- 
cumstance necessarily fixes the rate of wages higher here than in most 
other countries. The fertility of the soil has the effect of a labor-saving 
machine, and its cheapness brings it within the means of a vast number of 
persons. 

This being true, it follows that many branches of production to which 
our soil and climate are not entirely unfriendly, cannot be prosecuted here 
to any great extent while commerce is unfettered by restrictive laws. Be- 
cause, if the farmer can produce more sugar by raising wheat and ex- 
changing it with the West India planter, than he can by cultivating it in 
hothouses, it is clearly his interest to do so; and long experience has 
shown that men are not very apt to go counter to their interests. 

But it so happens, that in certain parts of our country, sugar can be pro- 
duced to some extent without the aid of hothouses, but not with the same 
facility, that is, as cheaply as it can be produced in the West Indies. This 
is the case in some parts of Louisiana. But the Louisianian cannot com- 
pete with the West Indian, because the lands of the latter, being better 
adapted to the culture of sugar, yield with more certainty and in greater 
abundance: hence he is enabled to undersell him in the market. To pre- 
vent this unequal competition, congress interposes its shield of protection 
and lays a duty on foreign sugar, by means of which the price is raised so 
high within the bounds of the United States, that the Louisianian is enabled 
to carry on the cultivation without loss. 

Now we contend that this interposition of congress is both unjust and 
oppressive. Ist. It is unjust, because it is imposing a tax on all the pur- 
suits of industry—that is, on all the consumers of sugar within the United 
States—for the purpose of favoring a particular branch of production, 
which we think government has no right to do. 2d. It is oppressive, be- 
cause the tax so levied is no benefit, but a positive injury to community, the 
consumer parting with his money without any remuneration whatever. If, 
in consequence of this duty, sugar is made dearer by three cents a pound, 
then whoever consumes a pound of sugar contributes three cents towards 
sustaining the Louisiana planter in a business which, after all, yields him 
only the average profits of other pursuits. The money might, therefore, 
for all the benefit which it accomplishes, be just as weil thrown into the sea. 

In coming to this conclusion, we must, of course, keep the idea of pro- 
tection separate from that of revenue. All governments must be supported, 
and taxes for that purpose are well applied. A tax for protection is for an 
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object entirely different, and levied for a particular end. Consequently, 
then, as all the consumers pay the protective duty without receiving any 
equivalent for their money, they are grossly wronged ; and the whole mat- 
ter can be regarded in no other light than that of oppression. 

I. It offers a bounty to smuggling and fraud. We have seen that the 
object of protection is to increase the price of the protected article. If it 
does not accomplish this, it can be no protection. Now the increase of 
price which follows the protecting duty, frequently amounts to 50 and 100 
per cent. Consequently, if a yard of cloth which is worth only one dollar 
in Canada, can, by this obstruction to free trade, be sold in New York for 
two dollars, there is an indirect bounty of one dollar per yard offered by 
government for every yard of cloth which shall be surreptitiously conveyed 
across the line. It is true that this is an offence against the laws, and pun- 
ishable accordingly ; but as the prospect of gain is great, there are always 
to be found persons who are willing to incur the risk, and who would think 
it no great crime to take a sleigh-ride into Canada in order to accommo- 
date their neighbors with goods at half the price of regular importation. 

The same motive is furnished for making false entries, false invoices, 
and false oaths at the customhouse. There are many persons who would 
shudder at the idea of committing a fraud on the customs, if the duty de- 
manded was moderate, and only for the support of government, who, with 
a much larger bribe before them, would easily reconcile themselves to what 
is called a customhouse oath. Hence the litigation, the seizures, the frauds, 
of which we hear so much, about the precincts of a customhouse. Hence, 
also, the smuggling which is carried on along our extended frontier. This 
is a perplexing evil to all governments; but under a system of protection 
and high duties, is particularly inconvenient. 

One of the secretaries of the treasury, in his annual report, states that 
during the seven years preceding 1828, we had exported more spices than 
we had imported. Now this is an article not produced in the United States, 
and which is largely consumed. ‘This statement consequently shows how 
large a quantity must have found its way through other channels than those 
of the customhouses. Dr. .Raguet, in one of his essays on this subject, 
written in 1831, says: “ We have lately made some inquiries on this sub- 
ject, from persons who have travelled in Great Britain and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and their testimony has satisfied us that in the intercourse 
between France and England every thing is smuggled by travellers that 
can possibly be concealed. People that would not, for the world, defraud 
an individual out of six pence, have no hesitation in pocketing six pounds 
which ought by law to go into the public treasury. And not only does this 
practice extend to the inferior and middling classes of people, to whom the 
saving is an object in a pecuniary point of view, but to people of the highest 
rank and fortune. Even ladies, in crossing the channel, are in the habit 
of concealing upon their persons laces, jewelry, and articles of valuable 
clothing ; and, what is the worst of it, no stigma of disgrace is attached to 
such a transaction ; and in the politest ¢ircles of society the illicit introduc- 
tion of foreign goods is spoken of by them without any reserve, or the 
slightest sense of their having been guilty of a dishonest act.’ 

Tn another part of the same paper he further says: “ A gentleman, lately 
from England, has assured us that goods can be insured “from London to 
Paris by the way of Ostend, against all the risks attendant upon smuggling, 
for seven and a half per centum. All through South America and the 
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West Indies, smuggling is carried on upon a most extensive scale, and it 
is known to everybody, is practised by almost everybody, and excites no 
compunctions, except those which arise from fear of detection.”’ Such, then, 
is the inevitable effect of a long perseverance in the policy of high and 
tempting duties. ‘They invite a disregard of the laws, offer an indirect 
bounty to deceit and fraud, lower the standard of public morals, and decoy 
men unwittingly into the paths of dishonor and crime. 

III. It is injurious to production, commerce, and national wealth. 

1st. To production. We have seen, elsewhere, that the aggregate pro- 
duction of the earth would be greatest if the people of each country would 
create only those products to which their location, soil, and climate, are 
most favorable ; that is, which yield them the greatest amount of profit ; 
and this, we suppose, will not be denied. The question then arises, 
whether a system of free trade or protection is best calculated to forward 
this result. 

It is contended by the advocates of restriction that protection is the most 
powerful stimulus which can be applied to the production of a country. 
Mr. Greely, a writer of acknowledged ability, and possessing a remarkable 
command of facts, in an article which appeared in one of the early num- 
bers of the Merchants” Magazine, (vol. 1, page 53,) takes this view of the 
matter: “Is it,” he asks, ‘commercially expedient that the great produ- 
cing interests of the country be fostered and stimulated to their highest 
possible activity and force, or that they be left entirely to take care of 
themselves, and in each department to encounter the depressing and disas- 
trous rivalry of whatever portion of the globe may be able to undersell our 
productions in its particular staple ?” 

Here Mr. Greely evidently regards protection as the agent which is to 
stimulate to the “highest possible activity” the producing interests of the 
country ; and in a subsequent article (Merchants’ Magazine, vol. 1, page 
413,) he explains the manner in which this js to be accomplished. He 
says, ‘‘ Let me now adduce some illustrative examples ; we all know that 
certain bounties are paid by our government to our citizens engaged in the 
cod and mackerel fisheries ; will my opponent contend that no more fish 
are caught than there would be if no bounties were given? Again: until 
very recently, Maine was a timber-cutting and commercial state, her bread- 
stuffs being in great part purchased from abroad. In 1836, (I believe,) 
her legislature enacted that a bounty should be paid thereafter to the pro- 
ducers of wheat within her territory. Under the operation of that act, in 
the course of two or three years, the annual production of wheat in Maine 
has been quadrupled. Now, my opponent will not deny that this act is 
clearly a protective one, and directly in the teeth of the “ free trade”’ prin- 
ciples which Maine has ever professed to cherish.” 

Certainly no one can doubt that this is a protective measure, nor that it 
has had the effect to increase the production of wheat in Maine. But it by 
no means proves that the aggregate productions of Maine have been bene- 
fited. Men cannot work in the field and on the fishing banks at the same 
time ; they cannot raise potatoes and wheat at once on the same field. 
Consequently they are obliged to choose between employments. The 
bounties on fish and wheat made these branches of business more profitable 
than some others, and men who understood this, left the less profitable for 
that which paid them better. But there is no evidence here that the entire 
amount of productions in Maine was increased by its bounty to the wheat 
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growers.” Mr. Greely seems to have been aware that this objection would 
be — against his argument, and he therefore guards it as follows: 

y opponent, then, has no chance of escape from the natural conclu- 
sion, but through the presumption that the skill and labor employed in the 
production of wheat has been diverted from some other equally profitable 
employment ; that therefore Maine has gained nothing by her protective 
policy. But is this presumption justified by fact? Will any man seriously 
contend that if Maine had not raised the two millions of bushels extra of 
wheat, during the last three years, she would necessarily have produced 
something in its stead of equal or greater value? J trust not.” 

We could have wished that Mr. Greely had drawn from his inexhaustible 
store of facts something a little more satisfactory than is contained in his 
last three words, as without them we must still come to the conclusion that 
Maine has, in fact, been the loser by her “ protective policy.” The rea- 
son why wheat was not raised before the bestowment of this bounty, was 
because the wheat culture was less profitable than some other modes of 
industry. The bounty had the effect to raise it to the general average, and 
consequently to invite the culture. Had the bounty been paid by the king of 
France, it is possible that Maine might not have been the loser. It was, 
however, taxed in some way on her own citizens, and was therefore merely 
taken from the pockets of one class to be put into those of another ; and if, 
after all, wheat cannot be raised in Maine cheaper than it can be procured 
by exchange, she has, clearly, been the loser by her “ protective policy.” 

To illustrate this position. A farmer in Maine can raise on a certain 
piece of land $25 worth of potatoes, and only $20 worth of wheat. It is 
consequently to his interest to raise potatoes. But if the wheat bounty was 
sufficient to raise the value of his crop from $20 to $25, it would then be 
indifferent to him whether he raised wheat or potatoes, inasmuch as his 
profits would be the same in either case. But although he is, individually, 
just as well off by turning his attention to the culture of wheat, yet it is evi- 
dent that his ground has produced less value. His wheat is, after all, worth 
only $20. He is a loser to the amount of $5 on his crop, but the state has 
kindly come forward to make up his loss. The wheat-growers of Maine, 
then, are not, as a class, losers by their change of occupation ; but the 
state, that is, the tax-payers, are losers to the full amount of the bounty. 

Now, what is true of protection in Maine, is true of protection anywhere 
else. The article protected can be procured by exchange cheaper than it 
can be produced, and the protective duty is laid to make it so dear as to 
give the advantage to the home producer. It was not produced before be- 
cause some other mode of industry was more profitable. The duty raises 
it to the general average, and consequently the producer suffers no loss, 
although really engaged in a losing business, the community having agreed 
to sustain him, that is, to pay his losses. 

To illustrate this point still further, we will suppose that a certain kind of 
cloth which can be obtained of the New York importer under a system of 
free trade at $3 per yard, cannot be produced by the manufacturer, with 
fair profits, for less than $4. In order to protect him against this foreign 
competition, a duty is laid of one dollar per yard, and now the cloth can be 
profitably made. We will suppose that under this artificial stimulant the 
goods are produced to the amount of 100,000 yards per annum; is the 
general production of the country increased—that is, is the country made 
richer by this result? Most clearly not. But, on the other hand, pro- 
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duction is less; that is, the country is poorer by at least the additionai 
price of the cloth ; that is, by $100,000. The manufacturer was all the 
time doing a losing business. He made cloth which, with fair profits, 
cost him $4 per yard, but which was really worth but $3. The loss on 
the whole was therefore $100,000, which was made up to him by the con- 
sumers, who paid the dollar per yard extra, and were therefore made just 
so much poorer by the protective duty. 

But this is by no means the extent of the mischief. The increase of price 
caused by the protective duty has diminished its consumption, and still fur- 
ther affected production by injuring our foreign market. To illustrate 
this position, let it be supposed that under a system of free trade, and before 
the price of this cloth was increased by the policy of protection, the con- 
sumption amounted to 300,000 yards. Of course a great many persons 
who can afford to buy cloth at $3 cannot afford to buy it at $4, and we 
will therefore suppose that the consumption has diminished from 300,000 
to 200,000, and that now 100,000 yards are imported and 100,000 manu- 
factured. Here, then, we have at once a falling off in our imports of 
200,000 yards of cloth. Now this 200,000 yards was procured of Great 
Britain in exchange for 16,000 bales of cotton produced in one of our 
southern states. What becomes of the market for this cotton? We refuse 
to take cloth for it as formerly, and our cotton market is consequently in- 
jured, and its price reduced. Hence our policy is suicidal. We stimulate 
the production of articles which we cannot produce to’ advantage, and injure 
the production of others to which our soil and climate are particularly 
adapted. 

Again: protection is further injurious to production by inereasing the 
cost of the articles produced. In order to compete successfully with other 
nations, we must be able to exchange with them on as favorable terms as 
others ; that is, we must sell as low. If we can sell lower, so much the 
greater is our advantage. Thus, if it costs nine cents to raise a pound of 
cotton, and we can, at that price, compete with other nations, we should at 
eight cents be able to undersell them and supply the market ; whereas, at 
ten cents, we should be driven out of the market. The cost of production 
is, therefore, a matter of great importance. Now it is clear that if the 
price of goods consumed be very much increased, the effect must be to in- 
crease the cost of production. A duty on iron adds to the cost of ma- 
chinery made of iron—on wool and cloth, to the cost of wearing apparel— 
on the supplies of the table, to the daily expense of living. It follows, 
therefore, that to the whole extent which protection increases the cost of 
production is the country the loser and production injured. 

2d. Protection is injurious tocommerce. This position follows so natu- 
rally from the last, that we should hardly have given it a distinct place had 
it not been so stoutly denied by the advocates of protection. ‘The direct 
object of commerce,” says Mr. Barnard, (Merchants’ Magazine, vol. 1, 
page 12,) “isthe exchange of commodities. Of course there must be com- 
modities to be exchanged ; and the more of them there may be, the more 
considerable will be the business and the profits of exchange.” If this be 
true, whatever favors production advances the prosperity of commerce ; 
and, on the other hand, whatever injures production retards its prosperity. 

It is contended, however, by the advocates of restriction, that the protec- 
tive policy is beneficial to commerce. Mr. Greely, in one of the articles 


already alluded to, (vol. 1, page 58,) in speaking of the free trade school 
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of politicians, says: “ Their fears of a destruction or signal decline of 
commerce under the influence of the protective policy have been shown to 
be utterly delusive. Take the ten years when that policy was predomi- 
nant—from 1824 to 1834—and its friends may safely defy its opponents 
to show any ten successive years when commerce was so uniformly, gene- 
rally, and onwardly prosperous.” 

Of course we do not know on what information Mr. Greely has based 
this conclusion. But we have carefully examined the official tables of ex- 
ports and imports, tonnage, &c., and do not find that they sustain his view 
of the case. The average of our exports, for instance, for the ten years 
preceding 1808, at which time the embargo was laid, was $81,670,872, 
which is something more than $13 50 per head for the whole population. 
The average from 1817 to 1823 inclusive, under the operation of the tariff 
of 1816, was $76,088,798, or about $8 per head for the population. The 
average for the period mentioned by Mr. Greely, viz., from 1824 to 1833 
inclusive, was $81,254,302, or about $6 50 per head for the population. 
The average from 1834 to 1839 inclusive, under the gradual reduction of 
the compromise act, and still burdened in part by the restrictive policy, is 
$116,494,722, or about $7 per head for the population. 

Now it will be seen at a glance, that so far from exhibiting the greatest 
commercial prosperity, the ten years spoken of by Mr. Greely were really 
the most depressed of any since the adoption of the federal constitution, un- 
less it may be those which followed the restrictions of 1808, and those 
which are included in the war of 1812. which we have not taken the trouble 
to calculate. It will also be seen that the ten years of free trade prior to 
1808 were those of the greatest commercial activity, the exports, as com- 
pared with the population, being just about twice as great as they were in 
the period specified by Mr. Greely. It is worthy of observation, too, that 
since the passage of the compromise act, notwithstanding the depressing 
state of the times, our foreign commerce has felt the stimulus of free trade 
and experienced a gradually progressive increase. 

If we turn our attention to the statistics of tonnage, we shall meet with 
precisely the same result. During the two active years immediately suc- 
eeeding the peace of 1814, under the operations of free trade, our tonnage 
amounted to about 1 ton for 61 persons. In 1820 it had decreased to 1 ton 
for 74 persons. In 1830 it had further decreased to 1 ton for 102 persons. 
Whereas, in 1838, it had again increased to 1 ton for about 8 persons. 
There are, however, defects in the tables of tonnage which in some mea- 
sure impair their usefulness. They are, nevertheless, good collateral tes. 
timony, and in conjunction with the tables of export and import, seem to 
show that Mr. Greely has, by some means, been led into error. 

But all statistics aside, it is, we think, quite evident that protective duties 
can render no aid to commerce. We have seen that commerce subsists 
upon production. <A large crop of cotton, or wheat, or rice, or tobacco, 
must necessarily give rise to more commercial transaction than a small 
one ; and if it be true, as we think we have conclusively shown, that the 
protective policy diminishes production, then it follows that it is also inju- 
rious to commerce. Dr. Raguet justly observes that the high duty system 
diminishes both exports andimports. “ It diminishes imports by raising the 
price of the imported commodity to the consumer. No nation can afford 
to consume as many foreign goods at high prices as at low prices, since 
every man’s income is limited, and the extent to which he can buy is lim- 
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ited by his income.” It diminishes his exports “ in consequence of depri~ 
ving foreign nations of the power to pay for them. If a man who has an 
article for sale refuses to take in exchange for it the only commodity which 
others have to offer, he cannot possibly sell. ‘The same is the case with 
a nation. Ifa nation imports foreign articles to the extent of fifty millions 
of dollars, can she do this but in consequence of selling fifty millions worth 
of her produce? The answer must be in the negative. And if the propo- 
sition be true in whole, must it not be true in part? If, for example, she 
refuses to purchase beyond the extent of twenty-five millions of dollars, 
must not her exports be at the same time reduced to twenty-five millions ?” 

President Wayland is, if possible, still more clear on this point. “| 
think,” says he, “it is too obvious to need remark that duties on imports 
ean have no favorable effect on exchange. Their only effect must be to 
raise the price of products, and of course to diminish the ability in both 
parties to exchange. Every one knows that the exchanges between two 
places are diminished by any natural obstacle to the communication. If a 
road were so bad that it cost five dollars per hundred weight to transport 
merchandise between two places, every one knows that exchanges between 
these places would be fewer than they would be if the road were improved 
so that transportation could be effected for twenty-five cents per hundred 
weight. Now it makes no difference whether this additional four dollars 
and seventy-five cents be the result of the badness of the road, or of a 
transit duty between the two places. The diminution of exchange which it 
causes will be precisely the same.” And in conclusion he adds, “I there- 
fore think it evident that government can do nothing to facilitate exchanges 
by means of discriminating duties.” 

3. Protection is injurious to national wealth. If what we have said 
under the two preceding heads be true, this is a postulate which scarcely 
requires proof. National wealth is the aggregate of the individual wealth 
of a nation. And although it may be true that certain classes of individuals 
are benefited for a season by protective laws, yet the aggregate wealth of 
the nation is diminished. 

If an article requires protection in order to defend it against foreign 
competition, that circumstance alone is sufficient proof that it cannot be 
produced as cheaply as it can be imported. The object of the protective 
duty is to raise the price in order that the production may become profita- 
ble; and if it does not accomplish this, it affords no protection. But the 
protective duty and consequent increase of price do not diminish the cost 
of production. ‘The article can therefore be produced no cheaper now 
than before: it ‘must consequently still be produced at a loss, but the loss 
is borne by the whole community, who are taxed to the amount of the in- 
creased price for that purpose. Hence it is clear that the whole commu- 
nity, that is, the nation, sustains a loss at least equal to the additional price 
caused by the protective duty, and that therefore protection is injurious to 
national wealth. 

But we are told that, by producing articles at home, we shall save to the 
country a large amount of money which would otherwise go abroad ; and 
which, if retained at home, would greatly add to the wealth of the nation. 
Thus, a few years ago, our minister at Constantinople, in recommending a 
new mode for the production of silk, expressed a hope, “ by a gradual in- 
troduction of its culture among us, to save, in the end, millions of money 
which finds its way to this side of the Atlantic.” 
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‘This doctrine of saving money is one of those popular fallacies which 
are but too prevalent on the subject of national wealth. It should be re- 
membered that commerce is an exchange of equivalents; an exchange 
which is equally beneficial to both parties. Now it makes no sort of dif- 
ference whether this exchange is effected by means of money or of goods, 
as in either it is made value for value. If a man wants a hat more than 
he wants five dollars, he is none the poorer for parting with his money. 
The loss or gain, therefore, which would attend the home production of 
silk, must depend on something else besides the mere passage of money 
across the Atlantic. 

The hatter who should undertake to save money by making his own 
boots, would be regarded as a very poor economist ; as everybody knows 
that he could procure more boots by giving his undivided attention to his 
own business, and exchanging products with the bootmaker, than he could by 
dividing his time between boots and hats. So, as it regards the culture of 
silk—the saving to the country will depend on the fact whether more 
silk can be obtained by raising cotton, or wheat, or tobacco, than by cultiva- 
ting mulberries and propagating silkworms. If it costs more to produce 
the silk than to procure it by exchange, it is clearly no saving to the country. 

Another fallacy, quite as common as the last, is, that protection is neces- 
sary to encourage domestic industry. ‘Thus we often hear it asked, when 
articles of luxury are brought into the country for the rich, “ Why such 
men do not encourage home manufacture, and give encouragement to do- 
mestic industry 2” “At first view, this position may appear quite natural. 
But let us examine it a little more closely. These articles have been 
procured abroad in exchange for American products, and are therefore just 
as much the result of American industry as if they had been produced at 
home. Who will say that the laborer, who, at the end of the week, ex- 
changes his wages for a coat, has not procured it by his own industry just 
as much as if he had fabricated it with his own hand ? 

Further :; let us suppose that a wealthy farmer of New York chooses te 
clothe his family in the richest kind of silk. He could do it in two ways. 
He might, 1st, employ a dozen men to plant mulberries, and carry on the 
manufacture on his own farm ; or, 2d, he might set these men to ploughing 
his fields and producing a crop of wheat. The wheat thus raised, he would 
exchange with a southern planter for cotton, and this cotton he would ex- 
change with the French merchant for silk. Who will say that the foreign 
silk is not just as much the product of American industry as though it had 
been made directly by the laborers of the New York farmer ? 

But it is said, again, that although under a protective policy, we may 
be obliged at first to ask a higher price for our productions ; yet having 
once introduced them, they will, in the end, become cheaper by competition 
than before, and that we shall finally reap a benefit from protection. To 
this we answer, Ist, that if the soil, climate, &c., present natural obstacles 
to the production of any article, no competition can ever make it profitable ; 
and, 2d, that all things being as favorable as in other countries, except labor 
and capital, still, as no competition can ever reduce prices below the cost 
of production, and as these circumstances must continue to influence the 
cost of production while they remain, the protective policy can have no 
favorable effect in lowering prices. 

In a country like ours, where every thing is progressive, an article which 
mzy not be profitably produced now, may be profitably produced at some 
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future time, when capital shall have become more abundant, and labor less 
productive. ‘To attempt to anticipate that time by means of the forcing 
system of protection can never prove advantageous to a country, as it must 
inevitably be attended with public loss, and by injuring the accumulating 
capital of the nation have a direct tendency to put off that time to a more 
distant day. 

Besides, it must not be forgotten that our situation, located, as we are, 
some thousands of miles from the most producing nations, is itself a natu- 
ral protection, and that this protection is still further increased by the duties 
which are required for the support of government. ‘These give us an ad- 
vantage without the special interposition of the state, which is quite suffi- 
cient to stimulate our enterprising citizens to the pursuit of wealth in every 
mode of industry which offers the least prospect of success. 

In short, we are fully satisfied that the only sure guide to wealth and 
prosperity is FREEDOM, entire and unrestricted FREEDOM. It is, we think, a 
great mistake for governments to compel men into this or that mode of 
production. We believe it to be no part of their duty ; and it seldom fails 
of leading, in the end, to disaster and ruin. Under a system of free trade, 
men are guided by the instinct of their own interests, and the cotton planter, 
the wheat-grower, the manufacturer, the blacksmith, hatter, shoemaker, 
tanner, &c., all fix themselves in such situations as they believe will be 
most profitable to themselves; and unless they greatly mistake their own 
interests, their choice will be best calculated to produce the greatest amount 
of products to the country. 

The best protection, then, is the protection of all men in their persons 
and property—the protection of society by means of general education— 
and the protection of our flag wherever it shall be unfurled to the four winds 
of heaven. It is such protection which gives nerve to enterprise, spirit to 
industry, and wing to commerce ; and which is destined to carry forward 
our country in that mighty and glorious progress which she has commenced 
with such Herculean and lofty strides. 





Arr. {11—ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
CHAPTER Iv.* 

In case of a loss, duty of the insured to save the property—how proofs of 
loss are to be made—give notice of loss—render a sworn account, with 
particulars—notary’s certificate—books of account may be demanded— 
forfeiture of claim by fraud—form of afidavit—of notary’s certificate. 
“In case of fire, or loss or damage thereby, or of exposure to loss or 

damage thereby, it shall be the duty of the insured to use their best endea- 

vors for saving and preserving the property. And it is mutually understood 
that there can be no abandonment to the insurers of the subject insured.” 
The above is extracted from the sixth article of the notice usually at- 
tached to policies of insurance issued by fire companies of this city. Some 
persons have been found foolish enough to suppose that when a fire occurs, 
they cease to have any control over the property insured, and must not 
make any effort to secure it, but abandon it altogether to the insurer; lest, 





* Chapters 1, 2, and 3, will be found in the February number of this magazine. 
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by saving property, or otherwise interfering, they would prejudice their 
interests. 

How any can hold such an opinion we cannot conceive, unless it be be- 
cause they have a wrong idea of the nature of the contract. The insurer 
agrees to indemnify them against any loss, in consideration of the premium, 
but there is an implied contract or understanding that all reasonable care 
and diligence shall be used to prevent the occurrence of fire. Any ne- 
glect of this would imply a criminal intention on the part of the party in- 
sured ; and if this is the case before a fire occurs, why should not the same 
principle be in active operation after the occurrence of a fire? It would 
seem to be presumptive proof, if the insured did not make all the effort in 
his power to prevent loss or damage, or render it as light as possible, that 
there was a fraudulent intention. 

The course of our inquiry now naturally leads us to the subject of how 
proofs of loss are to be made. We cannot better dispose of this subject 
than by introducing the ninth article of that notice annexed to policies which 
has been referred to several times before. It is composed of legal decisions 
and equitable rules, all drawn up and compressed in a short space, by a 
legal gentleman of great talent. “Persons sustaining loss or damage by 
fire, shall forthwith give notice thereof in writing, to the company. And 
as soon after as possible, they shall deliver as particular an account of their 
loss and damage as the nature of the case will admit, signed with their own 
hands. And they shall accompany the same with their oath or affirmation, 
declaring the said account to be true and just ; showing also, whether any 
and what other insurances have been made on the same property ; what 
was the whole value of the subject insured; in what general manner, (as 
to trade, manufactory, merchandise, or otherwise,) the building insured and 
the several parts thereof were occupied at the time of the loss, and who 
were the occupants of such building: and when and how the fire originated, 
so far as they know or believe. They shall also produce a certificate, 
under the hand and seal of a magistrate or notary public, most contiguous 
to the place of the fire, and not concerned in the loss, stating that he has 
examined the circumstances attending the fire, loss, or damage alleged ; 
and that he is acquainted with the character and circumstances of the in- 
sured or claimant, and that he verily believes, that he, she, or they, have, 
by misfortune, and without fraud or evil practice, sustained loss or damage 
on the subject insured, to the amount which the magistrate or notary shall 
certify. And until such proofs, declarations, and certificates are produced, 
the loss shall not be payable. 

“ And whenever required in writing, the insured, or person claiming, 
shall produce and exhibit his books of account, and other vouchers, to the 
insurers or their agent, in support of his claims, and permit extracts and 
copies thereof to be made. 

“ All fraud or false swearing shall cause a forfeiture of all claims on the 
insurers, and shall be a full bar to all remedies against the insurer, on the 
policy.” 

The above ninth article is one of the greatest importance to the person 
insured, because in his acceptance of the policy to which it is attached, he 
binds himse!f to perform the things therein required, and so of the other 
eleven articles of the notice. The words of the policy are these: “ And 
that this policy is made and accepted in reference to the terms and con- 
ditions hereto annexed, which are to be used and resorted to, in order to 
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explain the rights and obligations of the parties hereto, in all cases not 
herein specially provided for.” It is therefore seen how highly important 
a right understanding of the above notice is, which contains a summary of 
the duties of the insured in case of loss or damage. 

The non-compliance of the requirements respecting the magistrate or 
notary, has given rise to difficulty in the settlement of losses more fre- 
quently, perhaps, than any other cause. This custom is, we presume, 
borrowed from the practice of the English companies, who require a like 
certificate from the ministers and churchwardens, and other reputable in- 
habitants of the parish, not concerned in the loss. The magistrate or no- 
tary must be a person living nearest the place of the fire, and the one best 
acquainted with the character of the insured; but we presume that know- 
ledge of the insured’s character is of most importance, therefore the near- 
est should not be employed, if another, possessing the other and more im- 

rtant qualification, could be obtained within reasonable distance. 

It is to be lamented that the duty of the notary has not, in all cases 
hitherto, been performed with that scrupulous fidelity and exactitude which 
its importance demands; and no doubt, through the loose and careless 
manner in which this duty has been usually performed, many frauds upon 
the companies have arisen, many exorbitant demands been paid, and many 
cases of arson been undiscovered. 

A notary called in to examine the circumstances attending a fire, if the 
claim is settled without litigation, acts in a judicial capacity ; or in the other 
case, from being disinterested, and possessing a knowledge of the facts which 
no other stranger can hardly ever possess, is a most important witness, 
It is his duty to consult books of account and papers, and examine under 
oath all persons from whom he can obtain any information respecting the 
origin of the fire, the amount of loss or damage, &c., and in no case should 
he certify to the amount of the claimant’s loss upon his oath alone, unsup- 
ported y other evidence. 

The following is the usual form of the affidavit proper to be made by 
the claimant, and of the notary’s certificate :— 

“State, City, and County a 

of New York, : 

« , being duly sworn, deposes and says, that on or about 
the day of , 1840, he caused to be insured against loss or 
damage by fire to the amount of dollars, the following described 
property, viz :—(here describe it,) by the Columbian Insurance Company, 
of the city of New York, under policy number —————, for the period of 
, to wit, from the day of , 1840, to the day 
, 1841, and paid the premium thereon, amounting to 





























of 
dollars. 

“ And this deponent further says, that no insurance was by him effecied 
on said property, nor by any other person for his benefit, except as afore- 
said, and that he was the owner of the above described property at the time 
of its destruction by fire. 

“And this deponent further says, that by the fire which destroyed the 
property, (here give an account of the property,) on the day of 
, 1840, the above property, insured under said policy, was destroyed 
and damaged, whereby this deponent sustained loss and damage thereon 
to the amount of dollars, which will more particularly appear by 
reference to the schedule hereto annexed. 
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“ And this deponent further says, that the whole value of the property 
insured under said policy, at the time of the loss, was ————— dollars, 
‘That said premises were occupied at the time of said fire, (here describe 
their occupation, and when and how the fire originated, so far as he knows 
and believes, and all the circumstances in connection with it.) 

“Sworn before me, this ————, 1840.” 


State, City, and County 
of New York, 
} , & notary fl ome duly commissioned and sworn, and dwelling 
in said city, do hereby certify, that | am a notary most contiguous to the 
fire mentioned in the annexed affidavit ; that I am not concerned in said 
loss ; that Lam acquainted with the character and circumstances of ————; 
that | have examined the circumstances attending the fire which happened 
to the property (describing it,) on the day of ————— 1840, and 
verily believe, as appeared by the evidence adduced in my investigation, 
that the said ———— has sustained, without fraud or evil practice, loss and 
damage, on the said property mentioned in his affidavit hereto annexed, to 
the amount of ———— dollars. 
[L S.] In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
"4 my notarial seal of office, this ———— day of , 1840. 


Notary Public. 











CHAPTER V. 


W hen there is more than one insurance upon the property, how payment of 
loss is divided—optional with the insurers to pay for or replace the 
property—in case of failure, how assets are divided—buildings, mer- 
chandise, and trades classified—short rates. 

In cases where there is more than one insurance upon the same property 
by different companies, the rule is that they will be liable for such rateable 
loss or damage as may happen to the property insured, according to the 
amount insured by each, without reference to the dates of the different 
policies ; this condition is also inserted in the policy, and forms a part of 
the contract. 

It is optional with the insurers either to pay the loss or damage in money, 
or to replace the goods burnt or damaged with others of like kind and of 
equal quality, or to rebuild or repair the building or other property insured ; 
notice of their intention to do so being given within twenty days after the 
proof of loss has been made. The usual time allowed the insurer to pay 
the loss is sixty days after it is ascertained and proved. 

Although such cases are rare, there have been instances in which the 
whole capital of a company has been found insufficient to pay the losses 
sustained : this was the condition of some companies in this city, occasioned 
by the calamitous fire which occurred in December, 1835, by which seve- 
ral millions of property were destroyed. In the case of those companies, 
receivers were appointed, who settled up the affairs of the company for 
which they acted, by disposing of their property and dividing the assets 
among the persons claiming under policies issued by the respective com- 
panies, in a rateable proportion according to the amount of their insurance 
and loss, irrespective of dates, thereby giving all an equal percentage with- 
out precedence. All unearned premiums or moneys due on unexpired 
VOL. IV.—NO. III. 31 
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policies, were returned to the holders previous to the final division among 
the claimants for losses. 

It was also declared at a trial growing out of the above-mentioned fire, 
that dividends declared but not paid over to the stockholders, were also 
liable to pay the losses sustained. (6 Paige’s Chan. Reports, p. 482— 
Lowene vs. The American Ins. Comp. and others.) 

Fire companies in this city have divided certain kinds of buildings and 
goods into different classes, for their convenience in fixing the rate of pre- 
mium ; but no universal rule can be made respecting the rate to be charged 
upon a particular class of buildings or goods, inasmuch as there are many 
other things to be taken into consideration in order to determine the rate ; 
such as the nature of contiguous buildings ; the facilities at hand for ex- 
tinguishing fires, and saving property ; number of tenants occupying the 
building ; width of street, &c. &c. It is not necessary here to enumerate 
all these different classes; it will be sufficient to observe that the compa- 
nies have divided buildings into eight classes ; and trades, goods, and mer- 
chandise into four classes, denominated not hazardous, hazardous, extra 
hazardous, and specially hazardous ; as may be seen by referring to the 
classification usually annexed to their policies. These lists are valuable 
for consultation ; for by them a person can obtain a general idea of the 
plan adopted by the insurers in fixing the rate of premium ; and, in many 
cases, if he has a previous knowledge of the rate charged on a given class 
of buildings or description of goods, can form a tolerably correct estimate 
of what the rate of premium will be on other property ; but its greatest 
importance is in enabling the insured to know when it is necessary, and 
when not, to inform the insurer of a change of occupancy of a building, 
We have already seen that whatever tends to increase the risk of the sub- 
ject insured, should be made known to the insurer. Now suppose A has 
his building insured with a hazardous privilege, it being then occupied as a 
tavern, and subsequently rents it to a bookseller ; he would immediately 
see, by reference to the classification, that the latter business is denominated 
extra hazardous, and is considered more dangerous than the former, and 
consequently notice must be given to the insurer, and the difference of pre- 
mium paid, or his pelicy will be void. 

The principles which govern insurers in fixing the rate of premium, are 
similar to those which govern men in determining the rate of interest upon 
loans, except that while in loans two things determine the interest, viz, incon- 
venience and hazard, in insurance the inconvenience is not taken into 
account, but only the hazard ; for the underwriter is not inconvenienced by 
laying out of his money until a loss occurs. In this city the rate of insu- 
rance is higher than in most other cities of our own country, and very much 
higher than in Europe; but according to the principle of hazard above 
stated, any one acquainted with the vastly greater proportion of fires 
which take place here, will admit that the rate in this city is as low in pro- 
portion to the risk, as in any other city in the world. The question is often 
asked, why is New York so often the scene of conflagration? and many 
causes have been assigned : whatever causes may exist, certain it is, that to 
secure an effective system of prevention and detection, would authorize the 
civil authorities to expend a large sum of money ; for thereby the inhabitants 
would be relieved from an onerous tax in the reduction of the immense sum 
annually paid for fire insurance. 

One year is the usual time for which policies are drawn ; but insurance 
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ean be effected for a shorter time, but not for less than one month, except 
carpenters’ risks, which can be obtained for fifteen days at half the premium 
for one month. Policies for periods less than a year are charged a higher 
rate in proportion to the time. 

The following is the rate of premium for $100, for periods short of a 
year, allowing the annual rate on a certain building to be 50 cents: for 
one month, .10—2 months, .15—3 months, .20—4 months, .25—5 months, 
.30—6 months, .85—7 months, .89—8 months, .42—9 months, .44—10 
months, .46-—11 months, .48. 

The following deductions on the amount of premiums are made on in- 
surances effected for a longer period than one year : 


For 2 years, 3 per cent. For 5 years, 10 per cent. 
“ : “ 6 e “ “ 6 ““e 12 “é “ 
“a 4 “ 8 “ “ “ 7 ‘““ 1 year. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Of foreign companies—comparative view of amount of fire insurance capital 
at different periods—concluding remarks. 


In addition to the fire companies of this city, chartered by the legislature 
of New York, there are agencies of companies of other states and of Eng- 
land established here, who insure through the intervention of agents. They 
generally take risks a degree lower than the city offices, in order to secure 
a portion of the business ; for most insurers prefer obtaining policies from 
companies chartered by this state, on account of the facility with which 
they can obtain a knowledge of their character and capability to sustain a 
loss, and the rules by which they are governed ; but the most important 
reason is, in cases of litigation arising from a loss, the party insured would 
be obliged to prosecute his claim in another state or country, and be govern- 
ed by laws and customs with which he is, perhaps, unacquainted ; besides 
the additional trouble and expense attending such a necessity. There is 
also an advantage gained by insuring in foreign companies, in the event of 
an extensive conflagration ; for they are likely to be more secure on ac- 
count of their having fewer risks in this city, as was seen in the case of 
the great fire in December, 1835. That event caused the failure of sev- 
eral of our offices, owing to their having a large amount of risks in that 
part of the city which was consumed. The ruin of some merchants who 
were insured in them was the consequence, while those insured in the fo- 
reign offices recovered in full; because these had not issued policies to 
any considerable amount, and therefore their losses were not so great as 
materially to impair their capital. It is due to our offices, however, to state, 
that they are very cautious in distributing their risks, so that nothing but an 
uncommonly great disaster, such as that above referred to, would endanger 
their safety, their custom being to insure not over from five to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, according to their capital, on any one building, without pro- 
curing reinsurance ; and no more in the immediate neighborhood of a pre- 
vious “risk, or where a fire would be likely to extend. 

Something might here be said of the liberality shown to foreign conipa- 
nies by our state “legislature, i in permitting them to be established here, to 
the curtailment of the business of our own companies, while they are ex- 
empted from taxation upon their capital, and from the restrictions exercised 
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upon our own corporations ; but this is not the place for the consideration 
of this subject. 

The following table shows the number of companies and the amount of 
capital in this city, at the respective dates. Some of the companies in- 
cluded here are of a mixed character, being not only fire companies, but 
also taking risks upon marine and inland navigation, and upon lives. 


Date. Numb. Comp. Amount of capital.) Date. Numb. Comp. Amount of capital. 





1808 5 2,500,000* | 1830 21 7,990,000 
1820 12 6,200,000 | 1835 26 9,700,000 
1825 30 11,600,000 | 1840 23 6,661,000f 


In addition to the above, there are at present several agencies of other 
companies, belonging to other states, established in this city, whose aggre- 
gate capital is equal to as much, if not more, than that of our own com- 
panies. By the above table it appears that the amount of insurance capi- 
tal, properly belonging to this city, is not so great now as it was in 1825, 
*30, 735, and but little more than it was in 1820; this can be accounted for 
from the fact that the business of insuring has not been found profitable 
enough to support the different companies which have arisen during the last 
twenty years. Some old companies have suffered their charters to expire 
without renewal ; some have been voluntarily wound up ; and others were 
destroyed by “the great fire.” The business can never become safe and 
profitable, until some existing evils have been remedied. We do not here 
refer solely to the inefficiency of our laws respecting the discovery and pun- 
ishment of incendiaries, but also to the manner of taking risks by most of 
our insurers: the prevailing disposition among them, we fear, is to aug- 
ment the amount of premiums; and, as a necessary consequence, that 
circumspection which is so important in ascertaining the character and 
circumstances of the insured, is in many cases overlooked, or but imper- 
fectly performed. But we are happy to perceive that the evil here com- 
plained of will soon be numbered among the things that were ; and judg- 
ing from the practice of the underwriters latterly, the time is at hand when 
none but honest men can obtain policies ; then the reduction of rates will 
follow of course, and stockholders will receive smaller but more certain 


dividends. 





MERCANTILE ENGAGEMENTS. 


Doubt every man who does not strictly comply with his engagements. 

If he has disappointed others, may he not disappoint you? Promises 
are the 4 of many, and usually import nothing. Many a man promises 
from mere good nature, and will promise the same thing to a hundred in 
a day, and disappoint ninety-nine. In short, never think you have money 
at your command until it is actually in your hand, and therefore take care 
how you promise it. NO, is a very useful word: be not afraid to use it. 
Many a man has pined in misery for years, for the want of firmness to 
pronounce this little monosyllable.—Foster. 





* And the Washington Mutual Assurance Company, whose capital is not known. 

t And the Western Insurance Company, of Buffalo, which had an office here, capital 
not known. 
¢ And a fire and marine mutual company, incorporated in 1838. 
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Art. IV.—BANKS, BANKING, AND PAPER CURRENCIES, 


Banks, Banking, and Paper Currencies, in three parts. 1. History of 
banking and paper money. 2. Argument for open competition in bank- 
ing. 3. Apology for one-dollar notes. By R. Hitpretu. Boston: 
Whipple & Damrill. 1840. 1 vol. 12 mo. pp. 210. 


Tue number of treatises which, within two or three years past, have un- 
dertaken to discuss the subject of the currency, give some ground to hope 
that this interesting and important matter, after having been bandied about 
as a football among politicians, will come at length to be studied in that 
spirit of impartial search after truth, from which alone any useful results 
can be expected. 

Notwithstanding the amount of talent and zeal which has been expended 
during the last three or four years in speeches and newspaper essays upon 
the currency, there is hardly to be found in any of them a single suggestion 
of any scientific value. Indeed, there is great justice in the sweeping cen- 
sure passed upon these productions in the closing sentence of our author’s 
advertisement. 

“If any one wishes to learn how little this subject is understood, even by 
those whose proper business it is to understand it, let him read the debates 
of the twenty-fifth congress, and the discussions upon banking which have 
taken place in the newspapers and other periodicals during three years past ; 
a greater collection of blunders and contradictions, a greater display of ig- 
norance and prejudices, and a more plentiful lack of reason and good sense, 
it will not be easy to find anywhere else, or upon any other subject.” 

It may well be doubted whether a legislative hall, occupied by heated and 
hostile political partisans, or the columns of a newspaper, whose object is not 
so much the discovery or diffusion of truth as the advancement of some par- 
ticular party ends, are well adapted to the discussion of a subject which is 
in fact of a purely scientific character, however momentous or universal may 
be the interests involved in it. Yet hitherto almost all the discussions we 
have had upon the subject of the currency have taken place precisely under 
these circumstances ; and if they have rather served to confuse than to en- 
lighten the public mind, that is a circumstance not much to be wondered at. 

It is indeed very unfortunate that instead of discussing the subject of the 
currency in quiet and comfortable times, when we are most capable of calm 
reflection and unbiased judgment, this is a matter which seems to have very 
little attraction for the generality of men, except at moments of difficulty and 
distress, moments when they are least of all qualified to form a sound and 
discriminating judgment, or to act with prudence or good sense. Drowning 
men, it is said, catch at straws; and when commerce is in a disturbed and 
agitated state, when prices are falling, and speculations are unsuccessful, 
men readily adopt any theory which tends to relieve them from all respon- 
sibility for the misfortunes which they suffer, and which holds out, in the 
adoption of new measures s and new means, the splendid vision of a sudden 
restoration of that prosperity and wealth which they feel to be slipping from 
their grasp. 

There never, perhaps, was a more sudden or singular change of opinion 
than that which took place in the United States during the spring of 1837, 
on the subject of specie payments by the banks. Up to the close of the 
year 1836, it was, as it had been for the twenty preceding years, the firm 
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"e 
and settled nonatiaatal the Best informed men in the country, that to pay 
its bills in specie on demand was absolutely essential to the charaeter of a 
bank, and that, in fact, a broken bank and a non-specie-paying bank were 
precisely one and the same thing. 

This opinion had not grown out of theoretical considerations merely. 
It was founded upon the bitter experience of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments which took place during the last war with Great Britain, and the 
losses, frauds, derangement of business, and commercial distresses which 
succeeded that suspension. It was so firmly rooted, and was so universally 
received, that he who had undertaken to advocate or even to justify a sus. 
pension of specie payments, would have been generally looked upon either 
as a rogue ora visionary. Yet universal and firmly rooted as this opinion 
seemed to be, a few months of commercial pressure and mercantile distress 
were sufficient to undermine and overturn it. In a moment of panic and 
alarm, when other resources had been tried and had failed, a general sus- 
pension of specie payments, on the part of the banks, was suggested as a 
remedy, and was caught at with the eager and thoughtless haste with which 
those sick persons, whom regular physicians have failed to cure, swallow 
any prescription which any bold empiric may chance to offer. 

With respect to a public measure of so recent a date as the suspension 
of specie payments in 1837, most persons will be apt to form an opinion 
respecting it according to the notions they may entertain of its influence 
upon their own private fortunes. But opinions founded upon such premi- 
ses are of little importance. As regards individual cases, it is in general 
difficult if not absolutely impossible to form any reasonable conjecture as 
to what the consequences would have been had a different course been 
pursued by the banks. But as respects the country at large, there are 
some consequences of the voluntary suspension which are sufficiently 
obvious. 

The immediate occasion of the suspension was the demand for specie 
to pay off the foreign debt ; but the suspension, instead of satisfying that 
demand, and so quieting it, locked up fifty millions of dollars in the vaults 
of the banks. Ata time when a full control of all the property in the 
country was needed to satisfy the unexpected claims made upon us by the 
London bankers concerned in the American trade, fifty millions of the 
most convenient and available portion of our assets were rendered entirely 
useless, thus serving greatly to aggravate our embarrassments. 

If the consequence of this step had been that a stop had been put to the 
payment of the foreign debt, and that we had merely spunged out the ac- 
counts of our transatlantic creditors, though nobody could have defended 
such a proceeding on the score of honesty, it might possibly be contended 
that looking only to the present moment, so much property had been kept 
at home instead of being sent abroad, and that so far the country was a 
gainer. But everybody knows that no such result followed. Notwith- 
standing the suspension of specie payments, the foreign debt continued to 
be paid, though at very great sacrifices. All the specie that could be 
bought, was shipped, and many of the stocks and other securities remitted 
abroad, sold at a diminished price in consequence of the suspension. 

It is no doubt true, that if a general suspension by consent had not 
taken place in the spring of 1837, a considerable, and perhaps a large 
number of banks, after paying out all the specie in their vaults, would 
have been under the necessity of suspending at last. Such a result would 
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have been attended with many inconveniences and losses; but in the 
state in which things then were, inconvenience and loss were inevitable. 
They have been suffered to a terrible extent; they are not yet over ; 
and the question is, whether a different course pursued by the banks would 
not have diminished, rather than have increased them ? 

The suspension of a portion of the banks would have drawn a line at 
once between those that were in a condition to sustain themselves, and 
those which were not. [t would have driven the suspended banks into an 
immediate course of liquidation, and it would have prevented all those dis- 
astrous speculations which were entered into by many banks and many 
individuals, in the vain hope of restoring prices to their old standard, and 
thus relieving their embarrassments. 

No doubt the suspension of a portion of the banks, with the discredit of 
their issues, and the sudden stop which would have been put at once to all 
kinds of speculations, would have brought about a sudden fall of prices, 
which would have rendered many bankrupt, and would have reduced ma- 
ny more from affluence to poverty. But this was a result which no art 
could escape, and which the struggles of banks and individuals have only 
served to protract, without in the least averting. In fact, the efforts made 
to avert it, have only served to render the catastrophe more ruinous ; and 
what portion, if any, of the banks of the south and west will be able to save 
themselves, is a problem yet to be solved. 

That, however, is hardly the worst of the matter. If prices could have 
been reduced, in the course of 1837, to that standard to which they have 
since sunk, instead of floundering on from bad to worse in vain attempts 
to relieve themselves, those who have since sunk under the accumulated 
pressures of the last three years, would have been delivered from their 
misery at once, and trade having reached its lowest point, would before 
now have been re-organized upon a new basis. As it is, it seems hardly 
possible to tell when we shall finally escape the lingering embarrass- 
ments which the suspension of specie payments has tended so much to 
protract. 

But this suspension of specie payments not only deranged the monetary 
affairs of the country, which were before sufficiently embarrassed, it 
tended to unsettle opinions upon a point which, amid all the other vari- 
eties of opinion existing upon the subject of banks, seemed to be con- 
ceded by all—the opinion, namely, that no paper currency is entitled to 
any confidence which is not payable in specie on demand. 

Many men in high stations, both political and financial, in their zeal to 
uphold the suspended banks, or to bring the course pursued by the gene- 
ral government into disrepute, advanced opinions upon this point fatal to 
any stability in the currency. Those opinions were eagerly caught up, 
and the impression they had made upon the country was strikingly evinced 
by the rapid spread of the second suspension in 1839, and the great diffi- 
culty with which it was prevented from extending over the whole country. 
If the New York banks assumed a great weight of very doubtful respon- 
sibility when they took the lead in suspending specie payments in 1837, 
the firmness with which they sustained the shock in 1839, and their instru- 
mentality in saving the country from a second and an indefinite suspen- 
sion, is certainly entitled to the highest praise, and will go far to redeem 
and re-establish their reputation. 

The present wavering state of public opinion on the all-important point 
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of the absolute necessity of specie payments at all hazards, gives an 
additional value to that portion of the book, the title of which stands at 
the head of this article, which treats of the history of banking and paper 
money. 

This historical portion of the work, which seems to be compiled with 
great diligence and care, gives a clear and distinct view of the origin and 
progress of paper currencies. Paper currencies are of two kinds, and 
only two kinds; those redeemable upon demand in specie, and those not 
redeemable upon demand in specie. Paper of the former kind is properly 
known as a paper currency ; it circulates instead of coin, and so far as the 


facility of exchanges is concerned, it performs all the offices of coin with , 


great economy, and with great convenience. It is a medium of exchange, 
but it 1s not the standard of value, which is wholly regulated by the coin 
which this paper represents, and which it will at any time command. 

Irredeemable paper, on the other hand, is not a currency merely, but 
it assumes to be the standard of value. It is properly paper money. But 
it lacks that quality which alone enables the precious metals to serve as 
a standard of value. So far from being that substance of which the total 
amount on hand is the least of all things liable to sudden variations, paper 
money may always be increased at the pleasure of the issuers, and tends 
inevitably to a rapid increase, which is fatal to the interests of creditors, 
and in fact renders credit impracticable. It makes no sort of difference 
by whom this irredeemable paper is issued, whether by a government, a 
corporation, or an individual. The experiment has never been tried with- 
out the most disastrous results. To trade, and especially to credit, con- 
fidence is essential, but when the currency consists of an irredeemable 
paper, confidence is out of the question, because it is impossible to fore- 
tell, even for short periods, what fluctuations in prices may take place. 
This most important distinction, and the consequences which flow from it, 
are constantly kept in view by our author, who first gives an account of 
the old banks of Venice and Amsterdam, which were not banks of issue 
properly so called, though they furnished in fact a species of paper cur- 
rency in the shape of certificates of deposit, called bank money. The 
Bank of Hamburg, imitated from the Bank of Amsterdam, is still con- 
ducted on the same principle. The Bank of England first hit upon the 
expedient of circulating notes as distinguished from mere checks or cer- 
tificates of deposit, and thus laid the foundation of the modern system of 
banking. 

Afier an account of the origin and early history of the Bank of England, 
we have an account of the rise of the English private banks, and of the 
Scotch system of banking. The sixth and seventh chapters contain a very 
clear and interesting history of Law’s plan of a land bank, and of the 
speculations, fraud, and distress which followed the experiment tried in 
France under his direction. Next we have a continuation of the history 
of the Bank of England, with a full and distinct account of the stoppage 
of specie payments in 1797, and the resumption again in 1828, with the 
arguments and reasonings upon both sides, to which those measures gave 
rise, and the views in which they originated. The ninth chapter contains 
the recent history of the English private banks, the institution of joint- 
stock banks, and the establishment of branches by the Bank of England. 
The tenth and eleventh chapters contain a statement of the principles upon 
which the Bank of England is now professedly conducted, and of the 
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present state of public opinion in Great Britain on the subject of banks and 
banking. 

After a chapter upon government paper money in general, and another 
upon the colonial and continental paper money in America, our author 
passes to the history of American banks. He gives a brief but compre- 
hensive account of the controversy respecting the charter of the first Bank 
of the United States; the stoppage of specie payments during the war of 
1812-14; the recharter of the second Bank of the United States ; the re- 
sumption of specie payments ; the disasters which attended the early man- 
agement of the second Bank of the United States ; and the great commer- 
cial crisis of 1819, which destroyed almost all the banks of the south and 
west, and which can only be compared to the crisis through which the 
country is now passing. ‘The twentieth chapter treats of banking in 
America, from 1819 to 1830. We then reach the commencement of that 
controversy which grew up touching the recharter of the second Bank of 
the United States, from which moment the mercantile affairs of the coun- 
try became so unfortunately entangled with politics. ‘The suspension and 
resumption of 1837-38 form the subject of the twenty-second chapter. 
The twenty-third chapter treats of the partial suspension of 1839. We 
then have an account of the situation of the American banks at the close 
of that year; the present state of public opinion in the United States, on 
the subject of banks and paper currency ; and a short summary of the 
New York free-banking law. The twenty-sixth chapter gives a brief ac- 
count of banks on the continent of Europe. 

In giving the recent history of banking operations in the United States, 
and partic ularly of the violent controversy respecting a national bank, our 
author preserves a commendable coolness and impartial ity ; nor dies he 
give any indications of any merely political bias. [t appears to be his aim 
to give a clear, distinct, and candid statement of the facts of the case, and 
to treat the subject, not as a question of party politics, but as a great question 
of statesmanship and political economy. 

Having treated the subject historically in the first part of his book, and 
having made a collection of all the principal facts which are known with 
respe ct to banks and paper money, our author proceeds, in the second part, 
to discuss the subject theoretically. This second part is entitled, “Argu- 
ment for open competition in banking.” 

This second part contains a series of discussions which show great in- 
genuity and much dialectic skill. The author considers the origin and 
practical operation of the monopoly system of banking ; he then passes to 
the theory of paper currency, in which he very successfully shows the 
advantages of paper over the metals, considered merely as a medium of 
exchange, and, at the same time, appears to show that there is nothing in 
the nature of banking operations so different from the ordinary processes 
of trade, as to afford any ground for rendering the issue of circulating 
notes a monopoly, whether in the hands of the government or of a few fa. 
vored individuals. He maintains, in fact, that for the government to re- 
quire of bankers, whether individuals, copartnerships, or joint-stock com- 
panies, security for the payment of their circulating notes, as a condition 
previous to their issue, is the only restriction that can be of any practical 
benefit to the community ; and he maintains that justice to the hold- 
ers of the notes, who, to a great extent, become so almost involuntarily, 
and who, for the most part, can have but inadequate means of knowing 
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the solvency of each particular bank, imperatively requires such a pro- 
vision. 

He next discusses the effect of competition in banking upon fluctuations 
in trade, and the connection between the currency and the foreign ex- 
changes. It is a very common idea that the multiplication of banks tends 
to produce speculation ; but our author gives good reasons for believing 
that this opinion is wholly destitute of any solid foundation. In times of 
speculation, when trade is active, and commercial prosperity apparently 
great, new banks come into existence exactly as new mercantile estab- 
lishments of other kinds, and for the same reason—because they are, or 
seem to be, called for. They afford new facilities to the transaction of 
business, just like new railroads, new canals, new wharves, new ware- 
houses, new lines of packets, facilities which those who employ them may, 
and sometimes do employ, as men may and do employ every thing else, 
to their own damage,—a result, however, which does not arise from the 
inherently vicious nature of those facilities, but from an injudicious use 
of them. 

There is a chapter upon the effects of the usury laws, on bank loans, 
and commercial fluctuations, which contains some judicious remarks. It 
cannot be doubted that the idea of always being able to obtain money at 
legal interest—an idea which originates wholly in the regulation of in- 
terest by law—has no inconsiderable influence in inducing men to enter 
upon speculations about which they would be much more cautious, did 
they but consider the really fluctuating value of money, and the doubtful- 
ness of the actual rate of interest for any considerable length of years in 
succession. 

With respect to a national bank and a uniform currency, our author 
maintains that under the system of open competition in banking, the banks, 
as a body, or rather those of the leading commercial cities, would soon 
perceive that it was for their interest as well as for the interest of the 
community, that the currency should be rendered uniform; and this object 
he maintains might easily be accomplished by exte nding throughout the 
country that system so successfully adopted in New England, by which 
all the banks of the six eastern states are compelled to redeem their bills 
in Boston. He is opposed to a national bank, on the ground that it would 
be a monopoly, and would throw into the hands of the directors of such a 
bank, in addition to that power and influence to which their capital and 
skill entitled them, a quota of additional influence growing out of their ex- 
clusive privileges, which influence they would be no more likely to use 
skilfully and honestly than would any other board of directors, and from 
which no advantage to the country could be reasonably expected, but, at 
most, only an advantage to the stockholders of that particular bank. 

With regard to the duty of the federal government to regulate the cur- 
rency, our author maintains that all congress has to do, is, to enact a 
uniform law of bankruptcy, including banks; thus preventing the states 
from dispensing with the obligation of contracts, and guarantying the 
country against the curse of an irredeemable paper. 

The system of banking which it is our author’s object to vindicate in 
this second part of his book, as that best adapted to the wants of the com- 
munity, and attended with the slightest disadvantages, is substantially the 
same with that introduced by the late free- henking act of the state of New 
York. The institutions established unde? t!at act commenced their opera- 
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tions at a most disastrous period. Indeed, it would scarcely be possible to 
select from our history a time less favorable to the trial of new commer- 
cial experiments, whether in banking or any thing else. Notwithstanding 
those disadvantages, these institutions have so far suceeded in sustaining 
themselves, as to give the greatest room for anticipating their per rfect 
success. 

The third part of our author’s book is entitled, “An Apology for One- 
dollar Notes.’ \t consists of three chapters ; in the first of which he explains 
the origin of the prejudice against small notes ; in the second, he replies to 
the argument commonly urged against small notes; and in the third he 
states the precise advantages and disadvantages of a small-note currency. 

It is shown, in these chapters, with sufficient distinctness, that the argu- 
ments commonly urged against small notes, are, in fact, arguments against 
any paper currency whatever ; and that if they are valid against small 
notes, they are much more valid against large ones, a large “‘hote being, 


*in fact, neither more nor less than precisely a compressed bundle of small 


notes. 

Nor does practice in this case show a result different from theory. 
Scotland and New England are the two countries in which small notes 
have circulated ever since the introduction of the system of banking; and 
they are certainly the two countries in which the banking system has en- 
countered the fewest mischances, and has been conducted with the most 
uniform success. 

The system of free competition is not a system which, in the first in- 
stance, and previous to experiment, is like ly to strike men favorably. 
There is a universal passion for regulating things, and a very general im- 
pression that it is impossible for things to regulate themselves. It is no 
doubt true that, within certain limits, ‘human regulation i is useful, and even 
necessary. There are some zealots for free competition, who are ready 
to carry the principle so far as to be willing to abolish all Jaws on the sub- 
ject of ‘trade. To be consistent, the “V ought to go for abolishing all legal 
process to compel the payment of debts, or to enable the creditor to seize 
the property of the debtor. 

Regulation, within a certain limit, is necessary; but, in general, that 
limit seems to be the prevention of force and fraud. Violence is pretty 
well restrained by modern laws. One merchant does not think of seizing 
the goods of another by force. It is fraud which is a much more danger- 
ous and much more troublesome enemy. A great many regulations % are 
necessary, and a great many new ones, it is to be hoped, will be invented 
to prevent men from cheating each other. Beyond this, it does not, in 
general, seem desirable for government to interfere. However great the 
folly of men may be, upon whatever unwise speculations they may enter,. 
and however injudiciously, when left to themselves, they may expend their 
time and labor, the experience of ages has sufficed to establish that nothing 
is gained by putting them under the tutelage of a select few, who, if they 
be in fact wiser than the rest, will be certain—such is the infirmity of 
human nature—to employ that wisdom rather for their own advantage 
than for the benefit of the whole. 

We cannot conclude this article without recommending the book which 
stands at the head of it, to the attention of every merchent who has any 
taste for the theory of his profession, and who aspires to be something 
more than a mere shopman or a mere bookkeeper. The perusal of books 
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like these—and we are glad to see that the theory of commerce is begin- 
ning to attract some attention among us—is calculated, far more than any 
thing else, to give our merchants that comprehensiveness of view, and that 
vigor of judgment, in which can alone be found any security against those 
seasons of wild speculation with which we are now periodically visited, 
and which, after a year or two of apparent prosperity, overwhelm the 
country with long seasons of suffering and distress. 

It is not that the past commercial history of the world does not abound 
with examples and warnings ; but the misery is, that these examples and 
these warnings are unknown. How many of our merchants have any ac- 
quaintance with mercantile history, beyond the experience of their own 
business life? Thus it happens that so long as a great commercial crisis 
remains fresh in the memory of the men who suffered by it, the recollec- 
tion of that disaster inspires a certain degree of caution, prudence, and 
distrust. But presently, a new generation arises; the past is unknown 
and disregarded ; and a new series of precisely similar errors produces a‘ 
new series of precisely similar disasters. 

It is the merchants and capitalists, who, from their position, are the ar- 
biters of the business fortunes of the nation. It is of little consequence 
how much good theoretical knowledge of trade, how much economical 
science may be possessed by this or that professor, or this or that retired 
student. In order to make knowledge valuable, it must be made practi- 
cal; and to be made practical, it must be diffused among business men. 
A merchant who deserves the name, a man at the head of a joint-stock 
company of large capital, ought just as much to understand the theory of 
trade, in all its branches, as a physician ought to understand the anatomy 
and physiology of the human body. No doubt many cures may be ef- 
fected by a man of experience without science, and many shrewd bargains 
may be made, and fortunes may be accumulated by merchants who know 
nothing beyond the daily prices current. But every year, as trade be- 
comes more complicated, and as the interests of nations and individuals 
become more entangled, it grows more indispensable that our merchants, or 
at least that part of them who take the lead and give the tone to public 
sentiment, should avail themselves of the experience of the past; should 
make themselves acquainted with the observations of those who have at- 
tempted to reduce trade to a science, and whose removal from any prac- 
tical concern in it, if it renders their knowledge less distinct and accurate 
as to particulars, gives them a more perfect and comprehensive view of it, 
as a whole. War, in modern times, has been reduced to a science, and 
no one is now thought fit, even for a subaltern command, who has not 
some theoretical as well as practical knowledge. Shall not commerce 
take a stand as high? Is not the art of producing and accumulating, the 
art of abundance, as worthy to be made a science as the art of destruction 
and dispersion ? 
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Art. V.—LAWS RELATIVE TO DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 
NUMBER VIII. 


THE MODE OF PROCEEDING IN NEW JERSEY FOR THE RECOVERY OF DEBTS AND 
DEMANDS AGAINST ABSCONDING AND ABSENT OR NON-RESIDENT DEBTORS. 


HavinG, in a former article,* which treats of the mode of proceeding in 
New Jersey for the recovery of debts, and in general for enforcing pay- 
ment and satisfaction of any claim or demand, confined my observations 
wholly to residents, and to those who may be within reach of the processes 
of the courts, an inquiry is naturally suggested, whether there be any, 
and what, mode of proceeding in this state against those debtors upon 
whom the writs there spoken of, cannot be served. It shall be the pur- 
pose of this article to satisfy that inquiry, and to give such a statement of 
the law upon this subject as will answer the demands of business men. 
It has all grown out of legislative provisions, and is contained in an act 
entitled “ An act for the relief of creditors against absconding and absent 
debtors,’’ and the several supplements thereto ; the first enactment, now 
in force, being of as early a date as the year 1778. Several sections of 
this act and its supplements having at different times come under judicial 
construction, it shall be our part to state the law, as gathered from both 
sources. First—as to the 


PROCESS. 


The first, or mesne process, made use of as authorized by the statute, 
is called a writ of attachment, and may be issued by the clerks of the In- 
ferior Court of Common Pleas of the several counties in the state, of the 
Circuit Courts of the different counties, and by the clerk of the Supreme 
Court. Any justice of the peace within this state is also authorized to 
issue this writ for any sum not exceeding fifty dollars, directed to a con- 
stable, who is to execute it in the same way in which the writs from the 
higher courts are directed to be served; but on the effects, rights, and 
credits of the defendant, and not on his lands, tenements, &c. The writ 
is the same whether issued against absconding or absent debtors, (in which 
latter class is included all corporations and bodies politic not created or 
recognised by the laws of the state,) and is, when issued from the Com- 
mon Pleas, Circuit, or Supreme Court, directed to the sheriff of the proper 
county, and commands him to attach the rights and credits, moneys and 
effects, goods and chattels, lands and tenements of the defendant, where- 
soever the same may be found in his county, so that he be and appear 
before the court out of which it issues, on the day and at the place men- 
tioned in the writ, (which day is always some one of a regular term of 
the court,) to answer the plaintiff in the plea therein mentioned. After 
the issuing of the said writ, it is made unlawful for any person against 
whom it is issued, to grant, bargain, sell, or convey any of his lands, 
tenements, or real estate, which he was seized or possessed of at the time of 
issuing the same ; but the said writ, from the issuing thereof, becomes 





* The article referred to will be found in the number of this magazine for June, 
1840, 
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and remains a lien on the said lands, tenements, and real estate ; but in 
relation to the personal estate and effects of the said defendant, it be- 
comes a lien only from the time of executing the same. ‘To authorize 
the clerk to issue the writ against an absconding debtor, the creditor must 
file an affidavit with him, that he verily believes that his debtor absconds 
from his creditors, and is not, to his knowledge or belief, resident in the 
state at that time. Sufficient must appear in the affidavit to show that the 
defendant is a debtor. ‘To authorize the clerk to issue a writ against a 
non-resident debtor, an affidavit must be filed with the clerk, that the 
person against whose estate such attachment is to issue, is not, to his 
knowledge or belief, resident at that time in this state, and that he owes 
to the plaintiff a certain sum of money, specifying, as nearly as he can, 
the amount of the debt or balance. If the creditor be absent from or re- 
side out of the state of New Jersey, then his agent or attorney may make 
the requisite oath or affirmation for him, and deliver the same to the clerk 
to be filed, who shall thereupon issue such writ. An attachment can issue 
only for a cause of action founded on contract, and of such a nature as 
would authorize the plaintiff to require bail as of course without any order 
ofa judge. It cannot be issued for unliquidated damages, nor against the 
executors, administrators, or heirs of a deceased debtor, unless they have 
become personally liable for the debt. It may be issued at the suit of a 
corporation in this state, upon the affidavit of one of its officers or its 
attorney. It cannot be issued against one absent partner, if the other 
reside in the state; but if all the partners abscond, it may be issued 
against all ; and if all the partners reside abroad, then it may be issued 
against all or any of them; or, if dead, against their non-resident repre- 
sentative. When two or more are jointly bound, or indebted, either as 
joint obligors, partners, or otherwise, it may be issued against the sepa- 
rate or joint estate, or both, of such joint debtors or any of them, either 
by his or their proper name or names, or by the name or style of the 
partnership, or by whatever other name or names such joint debtors shall 
be generally known and distinguished in this state, or against the heirs, 
executors, or administrators of them or any of them. And the estate so 
attached, whether it be separate or joint, may be sold, or assigned, for 
the payment of such joint debt. It was decided in the Supreme Court 
at the September term, 1838, in the case of Pullinger adsm. Van Emburg, 
that a female debtor could not be proceeded against by writ of attach- 
ment, because she could not be holden to bail in a civil suit ; females 
being exempt from imprisonment, or arrest for debt. But since that de- 
cision, the legislature, at its sitting in February, 1839, passed an act, 
authorizing writs of attachment to be issued against absconding and absent 
females, and repealed that part of the law which required special bail to be 
filed, in order to effect an appearance to the action, leaving it to be done 
by entering into bond with sureties according to law. 

The affidavits above mentioned, and upon which a writ of attachment 
is to issue, whether against an absconding or a non-resident debtor, may 
be made and taken by and before the chancellor of this state, or any judge 
of a court of record of this state, or any master in chancery, or any jus- 
tice of the peace of this state, or any mayor, recorder, or alderman of 
any city or borough of this state, or any commissioner for taking bail and 
affidavits in the Supreme Court of this state. Thus much for the writ 
and affidayit. We will now proceed to point out 
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THE MANNER IN WHICH THE WRIT IS EXECUTED BY THE OFFICER. 


The officer to whom it is directed, must go to the house or lands of the 
defendant in attachment, or to the person or house of the person in whose 
custody or possession the defendant’s property and estate may be, and then 
and there declare in the presence of one credible person at the least, that 
he has attached the rights and credits, moneys and effects, goods and chat- 
tels, lands and tenements of such defendant, at the suit of the plaintiff in 
the said writ named. He must also, with the assistance of one discreet 
and impartial freeholder, make a just and true inventory and appraisement 
of all the property and estate of the defendant, so by him attached ; and 
such inventory and appraisement, dated and signed by himself and the said 
freeholder, shall annex to and return with the said writ, and the said 
officer must endorse on the said writ the true time of executing the same, 
and sign his name thereto. 

To enable the officer fully to execute such writ of attachment, he is au- 
thorized and required (having first made demand and being refused) to 
break open any house, chamber, room, shop, door, chest, trunk, or other 
place or thing, where he shall be informed, or have reason to believe, any 
money, goods, books of account, notes, papers, or writings of the said de- 
fendant may be deposited or secreted. 

On the return of the said writ, it is made the duty of the clerk to give 
notice, for two months successively, in some public newspaper, circulating 
in this state, convenient to the place where the court is held, of such at- 
tachment, at whose suit, against whose estate, for what sum, and from 
what court the same issued. But, in cases of foreign attachment against 
any debtor or debtors, who reside out of the state, it is made the duty of 
the court, whenever the circumstances of the case require a more exten- 
sive publication of the issuing of the writ, to order and direct such adver- 
tisement to be made in one of thé newspapers printed and published in 
one of the other states, or in the District of Columbia, and for such time 
as the court may deem proper. But in all cases will the publication 
abroad be dispensed with, if it be made to appear to the court, by oath or 
affirmation, that notice, in writing, of issuing such attachment, hath been 
served on the defendant. 

The language above, as made use of by the legislature, in relation to 
the publi ication of the notice of a foreign attachment, would seem to imply 
that there was a previous law, requiring publication of notices of issuing 
attachments to be made in some newspaper printed and published in this 
state. But there is no such law, though I believe the invariable practice 


‘has been to publish it in some one of the new spapers printed in this state. 


The previous law, as contained in the original act, requires the clerk ta 
give two months notice in some public newspaper circulating (not pub. 
lished or printed) in this state, convenient to the place where the court is 
held. 

The goods, chattels, and personal estate so attached, must remain in 
the safe-keeping and care of the said officer, in order to answer and abide 
the judgment of the court ; unless the person in whose possession or cus- 
tody the said property is found, (and who, in law, is called the garnishee,) 
after inventory and appraisement thereof, shall enter into bond to such 
officer, with two sureties, being freeholders in the county, in double the 
sum at which they were appraised, with condition that the said goods, 
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chattels, and personal estate, or the full value thereof, to be estimated by 
such appraisement, shall be forthcoming to answer the judgment of the 
said court. 


THE MODE OF PROCEEDING TO RECOVER THE PERSONAL ESTATE OF THE 
DEBTOR AND HIS EFFECTS, IN THE HANDS OF A THIRD PERSON. 


It is very often the case that the absconding or non-resident debtor, 
leaves, or has, property of some kind in the possession of a friend; or 
that some person or persons, in this state, may be indebted to him. The 
plaintiff in attachment, believing it to be the case, may inquire of that 
person, or those persons, as to such possession and indebtedness, and the 
amount thereof; and if, after the garnishee’s denial of his having any mo- 
neys, goods, chattels, or effects of the defendant in his custody or posses- 
sion, or of his being indebted to him, he really believes that the said gar- 
nishee hath such moneys, goods, chattels, or effects, in his custody or 
possession, or that he is indebted to the defendant, and is in fear of the 
said garnishee’s absconding before judgment and execution can be had 
against such garnishee, ms shall make oath or affirmation thereof, and 
deliver the same to the clerk, as aforesaid, he may institute a suit by 
capias ad respondendum against such garnishee, who shall thereon be 
held to special bail; and the plaintiff in said suit may declare against the 
said garnishee for the moneys, goods, chattels, or effects, so aforesaid 
in his custody or possession, in trover and conversion, as of such plain- 
tiff’s own proper moneys, goods, chattels, and effects; or if said gar- 
nishee be indebted to the defendant in attachment, then the plaintiff may 
declare for so much money had and received by such garnishee to the 
use of the plaintiff, and on the trial may give the special matter in evi- 
dence: and thereupon the jury, if they find for the plaintiff, must assess 
the damages to the full value of the moneys, goods, chattels, or effects, so 
proved to be in the custody or possession of such garnishee, or to the full 
value of the debt so due from such garnishee to the defendant in attach- 
ment; on which verdict judgment is given with costs of suit, and execu- 
tion is issued thereon against the goods and chattels, lands and tenements, 
and the body of said garnishee, as is allowed by law in actions of trespass 
on the case. 

The suit, however, thus commenced against the garnishee, must be 
continued by the court, without trial or decision, until the action, against 
the defendant in attachment, shall be adjudicated upon and determined ; 
and if, in such action, nothing shall be found due from the defendant to 
the plaintiff, then the garnishee recovers costs against the plaintiff, not- 
withstanding he may “be indebted to the de fendant, or have moneys, 
goods, chattels, or effects of such defendant in his custody or possession. 


MODE OF PROCEEDING WHEN THE GOODS ATTACHED BY THE SHERIFF ARE 
CLAIMED BY ANY PERSON. 

If the sheriff or other officer, by virtue of any writ of attachment, 
attach and take, through ignorance or want of proper information, any 
goods, chattels, or effects which shall be claimed by any person as his 
property, then the sheriff or other officer may summon and swear a jury 
to inquire into and try the right and property thereof; and if the jury, on 
such inquest, shall find the right and property of such goods, chattels, and 
effects to be in the claimant, or in any other than the defendant in attach- 
ment, such sheriff or other officer must forthwith deliver the said goods, 
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chattels, and effects, to the person in whom the property is so found by 
the inquisition ; and such sheriff is not liable to any prosecution for having 
attached and taken the said goods, chattels, and effects, through ignorance 
or want of proper information. The above inquest is only had upon the 
claim of the party ; and if the claimant do not request the sheriff to try 
the right and property in said goods, chattels, or effects, he may still have 
his remedy against the officer, as at common law, for the trespass com- 
mitted by him in taking the goods, &c., of the real owner in an attach- 
ment against another party. But if the claimant prefer to adopt the 
statutory remedy, and have his claim tried by a jury summoned, as afore- 
said, by the sheriff, he must exhibit and deliver to the officer such claim 
in writing, specifying the articles and property claimed, and request a 
jury to be summoned to try the right, and must agree also to be bound by, 
and submit to, the finding of such jury in the premises. 

The sheriff or other officer presides at such inquests, administers the 
oath to the jurors and witnesses produced and admitted by him, and keeps 
a correct minute of the proceedings before him had, together with the 
inquest found by the jury, and the claim put in to the property attached, 
and files the same in the office of the clerk of the court out of which the 
attachment issued, there to remain of record. Notwithstanding the above 
provision for trying the right to property attached, the sheriff or other 
officer may, if directed so to do by the plaintiff in attachment, and if suffi- 
ciently indemnified, refuse to summon such jury, and may retain the 
goods, chattels, or effects, so attached, in his hands, to answer and abide 
the judgment of the court. 

The sheriff, upon reasonable cause shown by either party, and upon 
such terms as he may judge proper, can adjourn such trial and hearing 
from time to time, as occasion may require. Thus much for the duty of 
the sheriff in serving the writ, and the mode of proceeding upon a trial of 
the claim. It will readily be perceived from the above statement of the 
law, that every facility is given the officer to discover the property and 
rights of the defendant, as also a sure protection and speedy trial to every 
person who may suffer by the ignorance of the sheriff or other officer, in 
taking that which belongs not to the defendant. We will now proceed to 
consider the next step in the progress of the suit, and it relates to 


THE ACTION OF THE COURT, ON THE RETURN OF THE WRIT. 


The court, on the return of the writ, is required to appoint three honest, 
discreet, and fit persons, to audit and adjust the demand of the plaintiff, 
and of so many of the de fendant’s creditors as shall have applied to the 
court for that purpose, or to the auditors, before they shall have made 
their report. And it is made the duty of the auditors, or any two of 
them, to ascertain the sum due to the plaintiff, and to each of the creditors 
aforesaid, and to make their report thereof in writing, under their hands, 
to the first or second term thereafter, as the case may require; which 
report is filed by the clerk, and at the third term (including the one to 
whieh the writ is returned) made absolute, and judgment entered thereon; 
but at each term the defendant must be thrice called in open court, and 
have made default; and every such calling and default must be entered by 
the clerk in the minutes of the court. 

But if the defendant appear in any of the three terms aforesaid, and 
accept a declaration at the suit of every or any of the said creditors, and 
VOL. IV.—NO. III. 33 
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enter into bond with one or more sufficient sureties, being residents in this 
state, (in case the attachment shall be issued out of the Supreme Court; 
and in case the attachment shall have been issued out of the Circuit Court 
or Court of Common Pleas,) then in the county, in which such Circuit 
Court or Court of Common Pleas shall be held, which bond shall be ap- 
proved of by the court, and shall be given to the sheriff, for the time being, 
of the county, in case the attachment shall have issued out of the Circuit 
Court or Court of Common Pleas: and to such sheriff as the court shall 
direct, in case the attachment shall have issued out of the Supreme Court, 
which bond is taken by said sheriff, in his own name, in double the amount 
of the personal property attached, conditioned for the return of the goods 
and chattels, rights and credits, moneys and effects, seized and taken by 
virtue of such writ of attachment, in case judgment shall be rendered for 
the plaintiff or plaintiffs ; then the said writ of attachment, report, and all 
the proceedings thereon, shall, as to the suit wherein such bond was given, 
be set aside. And the sheriff must, in case of a breach of such condition, 
on application of the plaintiff or any applying creditor of the said defen- 
dant, assign the said bond to such person as the court shall direct, to be 
prosecuted for the benefit of the plaintiff or plaintiffs, and such creditors 
as shall have applied to the court or auditors. 

As the attachment is for the benefit of all the creditors, whether resident 
in this state or any other, or whether the debt be due or not, it becomes 
the interest of all creditors to make application to the court or auditors, in 
due time to have their debts audited and allowed, in order to receive a 
distributive share of the debtor’s estate and effects. Those creditors 
whose debts are not due, are compelled to make a rebate of interest for 
the amount they shall receive, to be computed from the actual payment 
thereof, to the time such debt would have become due. The next step 
which requires our consideration, is 


THE DUTY OF THE AUDITORS. 


After the judgment, all the estate and effects of the defendant pass into 
the hands of the auditors, who are bound to make such disposition thereof 
as the law directs. In the first place, as to the debts due from other per- 
sons to the defendant in attachment, and the recovery thereof by the 
auditors. And as to the recovery of the goods, chattels, or effects of 
the defendant in the hands of third persons, full provision is made by 
the law. 

When judgment has been entered by default against the defendant, a 
scire facias may issue against the garnishee, (excepting where the plain- 
tiff makes oath as before stated, and obtains a capias ad respondendum, ) 
commanding him to appear at the next term after the entry of said judgment, 
and show cause why the plaintiff should not have execution of the money, so 
as aforesaid due from him to the defendant, and in his hands, or the value 
of the goods and chattels of the defendant, which were in the custody or 
possession of such garnishee at the time of executing the writ of attach- 
ment ; and, if the said garnishee shall appear at the return of the said 
scire facias, and on oath or otherwise, to the satisfaction of the plaintiff, 
confess the amount of the debt due from him to the defendant, or the true 
value of the defendant’s goods and chattels which were in his custody or 
possession, and tender the same to the plaintiff, and he accept thereof, 
then the said garnishee shall be, by the judgment of the court, acquitted 
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and discharged from the debt, or goods and chattels aforesaid, with costs: 
and if the garnishee, on being returned warned on the said scire facias, 
or on two writs of scire facias it be returned that he hath nothing whereby 
to be summoned, or could not be found in the county, shall not appear, 
confess and tender as aforesaid, then judgment shall be entered against 
such garnishee by default, and a writ of inquiry is awarded to the sheriff 
or other officer, to inquire and certify to the court, by the oath of twelve 
men, the amount of the debt due from such garnishee, or the value of the 
goods and chattels so in his custody or posse ssion ; and, on the return of 
that inquisition, judgment is entered against the garnishee for the sum so 
found and certified, with costs. But, if the garnishee e appear at the return 
of the scire facias, and plead thereto that he hath no goods or chattels of 
the defendant in his custody or possession, either at the time of e xecuting 
the writ of attachment, or at any time since, or that he was not indebted 
to the defendant, and the plaintiff, on trial, shall prove that he was in- 
debted, then the jury must find for the plaintiff, and assess damages to 
the amount or value of said debt, goods, or chattels, with costs ; and judg- 
ment shall be entered accordingly, and execution awarded against the 
goods and chattels,.lands and tenements, and also against the person of 
the said garnishee ; but if the jury find for the gz arnishee, then he recov- 
ers costs against the plaintiff, and has execution for the same. 

When judgme nt on the report of the auditors is entered against the 
defendant by default, the said auditors, or any two of them, may, by virtue 
of an order of the court for that purpose, make sale and assurance of the 
goods and chattels, lands and tenements of the said defendant, which 
were attached and taken as aforesaid, or such part thereof as shall be 
necessary to satisfy the debts of the plaintiff and the creditors, who 
may have applied agreeably to law. And public notice of such sale is 
required to be put up in five of the most public places in the county, 
and be advertised in some one of the newspapers circulating in the 
state, for the space of thirty days prior to such sale. But no sale of 
lands and tenements is permitted to be made in less than eighteen calen- 
dar months from the time of executing the writ of attachment, nor of any 
goods or chattels, till judgment be obtained against the defendant, unless 
the ‘y be of a perishable nature, and then the ‘court will, on the return of 
the writ, or at any other time before judgment, order the said auditors, or 
any two of them, to sell such perishable goods and chattels ; in which case, 
advertisements, set up for the space of five days prior to the time of the 
sale in four of the most public places in the township, precinct, or ward, 
shall be a sufficient notice. 

When the goods and chattels, lands and tenements of the defendant are 
sold as above said, then it is the duty of the auditors, or any two of them, 
to cause public notice to be given in one or more of the newspapers cir- 
culating in this state, requiring a meeting of the plaintiff and such of the 
creditors as have applied agreeably to law, at a certain time and place in 
the said notice to be specified, which time must not be less than six nor 
more than ten weeks after such notice: given, for the purpose of making 
distribution of the moneys arising from such sale. At which meeting, or 
other subsequent one, to be continued by adjournment, if necessary, the 
said auditors, or any two of them, shall distribute among the said plain- 
tiff and creditors equally, and in a rateable proportion, according to the 
quantum or amount of their respective debts, as ascertained by said re- 
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port and the judgment thereon, all the moneys arising from tne sale of 
the said goods and chattels, lands and tenements, first deducting legal 
costs and charges. And if the said moneys be not sufficient to satisfy 
the said debts, then the said auditors, or any two of them, must assign to 
the said plaintiff and creditors, the choses in action, rights and credits of 
the said defendant, in proportion to their respective debts; and that as- 
signment vests the property and interest of the defendant, in such plaintiff 
or creditors, so as they may sue for and recover the same in their own 
name, and for their own use ; and in such distribution and assignment, no 
preference is allowed to debts due on specialties. And the money so dis- 
tributed, and the assignment so made, operates as a payment in whole or 
in part, as the case may be: and the auditors are required to make a 
report of such distribution and assignment to the court at the next term, 
in order that the same may be filed in the clerk’s office. 

Thus much as to the duty and the proceedings of the auditors in rela- 
tion to the estate and effects of the defendant, which have come to their 
hands or knowledge ; but as defendants can and do act fraudulently in 
secreting their estate and rights from the knowledge of the plaintiff and 
other creditors, it was necessary, of course, to provide some means be- 
yond those usually adopted, for the better discovery of property and 
detection of such fraudulent practices. 

For that purpose it is made lawful for the auditors, or any two of them, 
to issue their warrant under their hands and seals, commanding the sheriff 
of the proper county, or any constable in the same, to bring before them, 
at a certain time and place therein specified, the wife of such defendant, 
or any other person, and him or her, by word of mouth, or interrogatories 
in writing, to examine on oath or affirmation, (which the auditors, or any 
two of them, are authorized to administer,) touching all matters in relation 
to the trade, dealings, moneys, debts, effects, rights, credits, lands, tene- 
ments, property, and estate of the defendant, and his secret grants or 
fraudulent transfers or conveyances of the same: and if any person refuse 
to be sworn and examined touching any of the matters before mentioned, 
he is declared guilty of a contempt of the court which appointed the 
auditors, and may be proceeded against accordingly. 

The auditors, or any two of them, are also empowered to issue their 
warrant, under their hands and seals, commanding the sheriff of the county, 
or any constable of the same, to break open (having first made demand 
and been refused) any house, chamber, door, room, shop, trunk chest, 
or other place or thing, where they shall have reason to believe any 
moneys, goods, chattels, books of account, bonds, bills, notes, papers, or 
writings of the said defendant may be deposited, secreted, had, or found ; 
and to seize and inventory the same, and make report thereof to the court 
at the next term; and if any person resists the execution of the said war- 
rant, he becomes guilty of a contempt of the court, and may be proceeded 
against accordingly. “The next step for our consideration is— 


THE RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF THE CREDITORS. 


Any creditor, whether a resident of New Jersey or not, is entitled to all 
the benefits of the attachment act; but, after having commenced his suit, 
he is not permitted to discontinue the same, without the consent of, or 
satisfaction made to, each of the said creditors, who shall have applied to 
the court, or auditors, as aforesaid. 
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Therefore it would seem (notwithstanding the attachment is for the 
benefit of all creditors, whether resident or not,) that if the plaintiff chose 
to discontinue the suit, before any other creditors had applied to the court or 
auditors, he would be at perfect liberty so to do; as the consent to be ob- 
tained, and the satisfaction to be made, as a pre-requisite, is to be obtained of 
and made to, such creditors only, who have shown a disposition to appropriate 
to themselves the benefits of the act by applying to the court or auditors. 

If any creditor, whether his debt be due or not, neglect or refuse to ap- 
ply to the court or auditors, in the manner presc ribed by the act, he is not 
entitled to any dividend or distributive share ; but all the moneys arising 
from the sale of the defendant’s goods and chatte ls, lands and tenements, 
must be distributed among, and his choses in action, rights, and cxadinn 
must be assigned to, such of the creditors as may have duly applied to the 
court or auditors. But no plaintiff, or other creditor, can receive any divi- 
dend or assignment, as aforesaid, until he shall have entered into bond to 
the defendant, with one or more sureties, being freeholders and resident in 
this state, to be approved of by the court or by the auditors, or any two of 
them, in double the sum so to be received or assigned, with condition that 
he shall appear to any suit that may be brought against him by the said 
defendant, within one year next after the date of the said bond, and shall pay 
unto such defendant any sum of money which, by the judgment or decree 
of the court, shall appear to have been received by him, and not due or ow- 
ing, with costs of suit; which bond is filed with the clerk of the court, for 
the benefit of the said defendant. If the defendant die after the return day 
of the writ, the action does not thereby abate, but the same may be carried 
on to judgment ; a sale, transfer, and distribution of the estate and effects 
of the said defendant may be made in the same manner as if such death 
had not intervened ; and all the proceedings and deeds, which shall be had 
and made, in such case, are as good, vi ilid, and effectual, in law, as if they 
were had and made in the lifetime of such defendant ; ; and so also the bonds 
entered into by the several creditors to the defendant, as above mentioned, 
may, notwithstanding his decease, be prosecuted in his name to judgment 
and effect, in the same manner as if he were living. 

The above contains a full statement of the laws of attachment against 
absconding and absent debtors, and the mode of proceeding in the three 
higher courts, excepting such minutia and details of practice as it is deemed 
useless to mention. A short analysis of the proceedings before justices of 
the peace of the several counties, w vill complete all the law upon this subject. 


PROCEEDINGS BEFORE JUSTICES. 
Where the demand of the plaintiff does not exceed fifty dollars, every 


justice of the peace of any county can entertain suit by attachment, and is 


authorized to issue such writ, under his hand and seal, directed to a con- 
stable, who must execute the same, in the manner prescribed to the sheriff, 
on the effects, rights, and credits of the defendant ; and if the creditor make 
sufficient proof of the debt due to him, and also of the effects, rights, and 
credits in the hands of the garnishee, the said justice must give judgment 
therein for the plaintiff, and award and issue his execution therefor to the 
constable, either against the effects of the defendant, or against the gar- 
nishee, as in other cases cognizable before a justice ; but the effects of the 
defendant thereon taken, cannot be sold in less than three months (unless 
the same are perishable,) to the end that the debtor or his fricnd may re- 
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deem them ; but in the mean time, the same must be inventoried and safely 
kept in such manner as the justice shall direct ; and no judgme nt can be 
entered by such justice until after twenty days from the time of issuing such 
writ. After the issuing of the writ, the plaintiff must advertise in ” three 
of the most public places in the county, that such attachment has been 
taken out against such absconding or absent debtor, in order that any per- 
son, having a greater demand than fift y dollars, may have an opportunity 
of taking out an attachment in the highest courts, for the recovery thereof. 
The attachment in the higher courts is a supe rsedet 1s to all attachments 
issued by justices of the peace, undetermined at the time of serving such 
writ from a higher court; and the sheriff may seize, upon his writ, ‘all the 
estate and effects which any constable may have taken by virtue of his writ. 
Upon the return of any writ of attachment issued by any justice of the 
peace, he must appoint a day for the hearing of the cause, not less than 
twenty from the issuing of the writ ; on or before which day it is the duty 
of the plaintiff to file a copy of his account or state of demand. 

The defendant in attachment may effect his appearance to the suit, on 
or before the day appointed for the hearing of the cause, by filing with the 
justice a bond to the plaintiff, executed by one or more sufficient sureties, 
and resident in the county in which such attachment issued, in double the 
value of the property attached, conditioned for the due and safe return of 
the goods and chatte Is, rights and credits, moneys and effects seized and 
taken by virtue of such writ, in case judgment should be rendered for the 
plaintiff. Upon the filing of the said bond, the defendant must also file his 
plea, copy of account or set-off; when the cause is thereafter considered in 
all things in like manner as if the same had been commenced by summons 
or warrant. The justice acts in the place of the auditors; no authority 
having been given to him to appoint such. Where the defendant has ap- 
peared, by filing bond as aforesaid, either party may appeal to the next 
court of common pleas, from any judgme nt that may be rendered by said 
justice, in like manner as if the suit had been originally commenced by 
summons or warrant. So also in actions against a garnishee, either party 
may appeal as aforesaid, from any judgment rendered by the justice. 

By the above statement of the law of attachment in New Jersey, it will 
be perceived, that a full and adequate remedy is given to creditors, resident 
as well as non-resident, against absconding and absent debtors ; while, at 
the same time, every security is given the defendant against false and im- 
proper demands. Full publicity is given to the procee ‘dings, that the de- 
fendant, if he chooses, may appear and contest the claims of his several 
creditors ; and his estate is vested in the hands of discreet and impartial 
men, three in number, who are compelled to make reasonable and legal 
distribution thereof. A delay in the sale and disposition of the real estate 
is required, which can work no injury to a plaintiff and creditors, while it 
secures to the defendant a full opportunity, by the length of time interven- 
ing, of entering his appearance to the action. The act also possesses the 
merit of having extended its benefits to all creditors alike, who choose to 
appropriate them; so that by no connivance between the debtor and a fa- 
vorite creditor (who, perhaps, may be the most undeserving) can any of the 
estate be obtained for the payment, exclusively, of that creditor’s debt. And 
itis especially declared by the law that the ac t shall be construed in all courts 
of judicature in the most liberal manner, for the detection of fraud, the ad- 
vancement of justice, and the benefit of creditors. 
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MERCANTILE LAW DEPARTMENT. 


LAW OF PENNSYLVANIA COMMISSIONING BROKERS—IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT— 
TARIFF, WOOLLEN GOODS—LIABILITY OF TENANTS IN CASE OF FIRE—COLLISION— 
BOTTOMRY—ENGLISH LAW OF WRECKS—SALVAGE SERVICES—ACTION FOR 
FREIGHT—LEGAL RATES OF INTEREST IN THE DIFFERENT STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES. 

LAW OF PENNSYLVANIA COMMISSIONING BROKERS. 

An act has been passed by the legislature of Pennsylvania for the regulation 
of stock brokers in that commonwealth, which contains some important pro- 
visions. It went into operation on the first day of July, 1840. The business 
of a stock broker is not to be carried on without a commission being first ob- 
tained from the governor, and this to be in force for one year. Any individual 
who may wish to avail himself of the benefit of this act, if within the city or 
county of Philadelphia, is required to pay two hundred dollars; and if in the 
city of Pittsburgh, or the county of Alleghany, one hundred dollars, and if in 
any other part of the commonwealth, fifty dollars. A person thus qualified, 
will have authority to purchase and sell, as an agent, every description of 
stocks, or other securities, authorized by the laws of the United States, or any 
separate state, and to perform all acts incident to the business of a stock broker. 
The compensation for such services to be determined by the respective parties. 

In like manner, and on payment of the sums before respectively stated, the 
governor shall grant a commission to any person so applying, which shall be 
an authority for one-year, to purchase and sell the bills, notes, or other legal 
obligations of any lawful corporation or company ;.bills of exchange, and other 
personal securities. It will be perceived that there are thus constituted two 
distinct classes of brokers, the one for stocks and the other exchange brokers. 

The sum stipulated in the respective cases, is to be paid in advance; and if 
the party to whom the commission is granted, shall die, remove, or cease to 
exercise the business of a broker before the term specified expires, the benefit 
of the commission for the remaining time is to be continued to the legal repre- 
sentative or assignee of such party. An application for this purpose must be 
made to the governor, accompanied by an oath or affirmation taken by the ap- 
plicant, and acknowledged betore a judge of a court of record, in the proper 
city or county, stating the circumstance of death, or removal, or withdrawal. 
The governor shail, by his endorsement on the commission, authorize such legal 
representative, or assignee, to exercise the said business in the city or county 
named, for the unexpired term. No person holding such commission is to use 
or occupy more than one office or place of business for the exercise of the oc- 
cupation of a broker. Any individual may, however, at the same time, hold a 
commission as stock broker, and another as exchange broker, on paying the 
respective amounts stated. 

All persons who shall exercise either or both these vocations in any part of 
Pennsylvania, without being first qualified according to the provisions of this 
act, shall forteit and pay, on conviction, a sum not less than one hundred, nor 
more than one thousand dollars, one half for the use of the guardians of the 
poor, in the city or county where the offence was committed, and the other half 
for the use of the commonwealth. If any individuals so commissioned, shall, 
in any manner, directly or indirectly, be interested in the portions of any loans 
or securities, which they may so purchase or sell, by virtue of such authority, 
(excepting their compensations,) the parties offending, shall, on conviction, 
forfeit and pay, for each offence, a sum not less than one hundred dollars, nor 
more than one thousand, to be divided between the guardians of the poor and 
the commonwealth. 

The last section provides, that from and after the first day of July, if any 
person or persons sha!l make or enter into any contract or agreement, whether 
written or oral, for the purchase, receipt, sale, or transfer of any public loan, or 
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of any stocks whatever, to be consummated at any future period exceeding three 
juridical days after the date of such agreement, then the said agreement to be 
null and void. The persons making any such contract shall, on conviction, 
forfeit and pay for every such offence, any sum not less than one hundred, nor 
more than one thousand dollars, one half of the penalty to the use of the guar- 
dians of the poor, and the other half to the use of the commonwealth. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

In the January number of this magazine, we discussed briefly the condition 
of the law of imprisonment for debt, in the state of New York. We rejoice in 
the opportunity of giving to our readers the law of congress, as approved Janu- 
ary 14th, below. ‘The manacles of the unfortunate debtor are now broken in 
the state of New York. No man can now be committed in the empire state, 
upon a simple contract debt, unconnected with fraud. We think we see in the 
future great good growing out of this state of things. Credit, hereafter, must 
be dependent upon good character: while the law of imprisonment existed, the 
character of the debtor was of less importance. Now, it must be all-important ; 
and the result, we think, must be favorable to a wholesome business, and good 
morals. ‘The progress of opinion, on this and kindred subjects, is onward. We 
have said before, and we repeat it, that a crowning act by the national legisla- 
ture will be the passage of a general bankrupt law. The passage of such a 
law may be deferred. It may be opposed and impeded. Its opponents may 
hang upon it like the scythe of death, and may mow down many an unfor- 
tunate debtor, ere relief comes. But come it will, and those legislators who 
give to the measure their support, will be remembered for good in after years. 

The following is the law referred to :— 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That the act entitled ‘An act to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt in certain cases,’ approved February twenty-eight, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-nine, shall be so construed as to abolish imprisonment 
for debt on process issuing out of any court of the United States in all cases 
whatever, where, by the laws of the state in which the said court shall be held, 
imprisonment for debt has been, or shall hereafter be, abolished.” 


TARIFF——-WOOLLEN GOODS. 


In the United States Circuit Court, Judges Thompson and Betts presid- 
ing—The United States vs. Ten cases of Shawls, Hadden & Co. claimants.— 
This case is brought up on a writ of error, from the District Court of the 
Southern District of New York. It was on information filed in the Court be- 
low, alleging a forfeiture of the goods in question, under the 14th section of 
the Act of Congress of the 14th of July, 1882. (8 vol. L. U.S. 701.) The in- 
formation contained three counts, to meet the three classes of cases supposed 
to be embraced within that section of the law. That section declares, “ That 
whenever upon the opening and examination of any package or packages of 
goods, composed wholly or in part of wool or cotton, in the manner provided by 
the 4th section of the act of 28th of May, 1830, the said goods shall be found 
not to compare with the entry thereof at the customhouse—and if any package 
shall be found to contain any article not entered, such article shall be forfeited ; 
or if the package be made up with the intent to defraud the revenue, the pack- 
age shall be forfeited, and so much of the said section (4th, act of 1830) as 
transcribes a forfeiture of goods found not to correspond with the invoice 
thereof, be, and the same is hereby repealed.” The first count in this informa- 
tion assumes, under the 14th section of the act of 1832, a forfeiture of the 
goods attached, if upon examination it shall be found that the goods do not 
correspond with the entry at the customhouse. And this presents the question, 
whether such is the construction to be given to this branch of the section. 
Looking to the provisions of the act of 1830 on this point, an alteration or 
amendment of which was intended by the act of 1832, it is not improbable that 
some mistake has occurred. But as the act now stands, it does not declare any 
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forfeiture to attach upon the mere want of correspondence between the goods 
and the entry, as a substantial and independent ground of forfeiture. The ef- 
fect or consequence of such want of correspondence is not declared. And if 
this was intended as a distinct ground of forfeiture, there must be an omission 
of some words indicating such intention, and which cannot be supplied by in- 
tendment in a penal statute. By the fourth section of the act of 1830, it is pro- 
vided, that if upon the examination any package shall be found to contain any 
article not described in the invoice, or if such package or invoice be made up 
with intent to defraud the revenue, the same shall be forfeited. The disjunctive 
particle or being used, the forfeiture declared may attach to the want of cor- 
respondence, as well as to the fraudulent intent. But in the act of 1832, the con- 
junctive particle and is used in the like connection, and which in a penal stat- 
ute cannot be construed or. But independent of this consideration, if the want 
of correspondence is a distinct ground of forfeiture, it will include the second 
class, and render that provision entirely unnecessary. or if the package con- 


‘tained any article not entered, there would certainly be a want of correspond- 


ence between the goods and the entry. But although this section of the law 
is somewhat inartificially drawn, | am inclined to think there has been no 
omission or mistake in the phraseology. The 14th section of the act of 1832, 
was intended as an amendment or alteration of the 4th section of the act of 
1830. Under that section, if on examination any package was found to con- 
tain any article not described in the invoice, it worked a forfeiture of the whole 
package. But under the act of 1882, the forfeiture only attached upon the ar- 
ticle not entered. And if under the act of 1832, the want of correspondence 
is a distinct ground of forfeiture, it would work a forfeiture of the whole pack- 
age and defeat the alteration intended to be made in this respect. And I think 
the construction to be given to this 14th section of 1832, is that the collector 
is to make the examination required by the act of 1830. And if the goods shall 
be found not to correspond with the entry at the customhouse, then the article 
or articles not entered, and which occasioned the want of correspondence, shall! 
be forfeited. I think, therefore, that the decision of the District Court upon this 
point was correct. The ruling of the court was placed upon the decision of 
this court, in the year 1834, in the case of the United States vs. Five cases of 
linen tablecloths, Wright & Sturges, claimants. I have not been able to find the 
opinion given in that case, and do not recollect the grounds on whicl: it was put, 
and have accordingly considered it as a question now for the first time raised. 

Since this opinion was drawn up, I have been furnished with the opinions 
delivered in the case of Wright & Sturges vs. U. States, and find that that case 
turned substantially upon the same course of reasoning adopted in the presentcase. 

The ruling of the court in the second count in the information was, I think, 
correct ; that count claims the forfeiture by reason of a misdescription of the 
whole package; whereas the 14th section of the act of 1832 looks to the case 
where certain articles contained in the package were not entered, and attaches 
the forfeiture to such articles only. 

Under the act of 1882, if the package be made up with the intent to evade 
or defraud the revenue, the whole package shall be forfeited. 

The entry of the goods was of worsted shawls, and the evidence was that 
they were part cotion. 

This, I think, was competent evidence, under the count, charging the pack- 
age to have been made up with intent to evade or defraud the revenue. The 
evidence, however, was not excluded—and the opinion of the court with re- 
spect to it, was only our opinion upon the fact, that the shawls being part cot- 
ton, was not in itself competent evidence, tending to prove that the package 
was made up with intent to evade or defraud the revenue. It might have been 
more correct for the judge to have told the jury that the evidence was not, in 
his opinion, sufficient to establish the fraud. But as this was the only evidence 
tending in any manner to show a fraudulent intent, and was so obviously in- 
sufficient to establish the fraud, I think the judgment ought not to be reversed 
on this ground. The judgment must accordingly be affirmed. 

VOL. IV.—NO. III. 34 
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LIABILITY OF TENANTS IN CASE OF FIRE. 


Justice Randall, of the Marine Court of New York city, recently overruled 
the doctrine that a tenant, occupying premises that were destroyed by fite, was 
liable for rent until the expiration of his term. He maintained, by recent deci- 
sions, that the ouster of the tenant by fire exonerated him from the payment 
of the rent from the date thereof. This we consider a just and equitable de- 
cision. 

COLLISION.* 

Admiralty Court, nig, tenuate saad 5th, 1840.—In this case, the schooner 
Johns, of 73 tons, from Rouen to Newcastle, in ballast, was run foul of on the 
3lst of August, by the Countess of Durham, a schooner of the same size, also 
in ballast, in Havre Roads, whereby her mainsail was rent and other slight 
damage done. The vessels anchored near each other, and next day, in an at- 
tempt to get from a lee shore, the Johns was stranded. The owner of the 
Countess of Durham had admitted that that vessel was to blame for the origi- 
nal collision, and had tendered £10 to answer the damage, but the owners of 
the Johns claimed for the full loss of that ship, on the ground that it was con- 
sequential on the damage occasioned by the collision. Counsel having been 
heard, Dr. Lushington, afier remarking that consequential damage could be 
pronounced for only where it was attributable exclusively to the original wrong- 
doer, submitted a written question to the Trinity Masters, by whom the court 
was assisted, to this effect :—‘ Whether, after the first collision, the master of 
the Johns, considering the damage she had received, the place he was in, and 
the state of the weather, took such measures as ought to have been taken by a 
master of ordinary nautical skill and experience.’ The answer of the Trinity 
Masters was as follows :—* We think that the master of the Johns did not ex- 
ercise a sound judgment in the proceedings subsequent to the collision ;” 
which they thus explained afterwards, through the judge—* such a judgment 
as a master of ordinary skill or experience would have exercised.” They were 
further of opinion that no blame was attributable to the master of the Countess 
of Durham, after the collision. The court pronounced for the damage imme- 
diately consequent on the collision, but not for the damage claimed for the 
stranding of the vessel; reserving the question of costs. 

BOTTOMRY. 

Vice Chancellor’s Court, (England,) December 1st, 1840.—Lister v. Payne 
and others.—This was a case in which an injunction was moved for, to restrain 
the defendants from commencing proceedings at law upon a bill of exchange 


for upwards of £900, or for the amount of the proceeds of a ship sold under * 


neculiar circumstances at the Mauritius. The vessel, which belonged to a Mr. 
Waddell, a shipbroker at Liverpool, was mortgaged in the year 1837, while she 
was at sea, to the Liverpool Union Bank, to secure a sum of several thousand 
pounds, which Mr. Waddell was indebted to the bank. In a subsequent voy- 
age, the vessel sustained such injury on her homeward passage as to oblige 
Captain Payne, the defendant, to put in to the Mauritius, where the ship was 
condemned as not seaworthy, and consequently the cargo was sent home by 
other vessels, and the ship was sold. The amount of the purchase money was 
alleged to have been received by Captain Payne, after paying the seamen’s 
wages and all the disbursements to which she was liable, by a bill drawn on 
Duncan Dunbar, (who had not yet accepted or paid it,) and the rest in cash. 
Mr. Waddell having become bankrupt, the bill was filed by the Union Bank to 
make their mortgage security available, and to restrain the defendants from 
proceeding to recover the amount of the bill of exchange at law, to which they 
contended they were entitled. Captain Payne, by his answer, disputed many 
of the facts stated by the bill, and said that it became necessary for him several 
times during the voyage to draw bills upon Waddell to meet the expenses of 





* The English cases are derived from the Londen Journal of Commerce, conducted 
by W. H. Clark, Esq. 
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the ship, some of which were not yet settled. He also declared that the bill 
upon Dunbar had been purchased by him in the Mauritius, which he contended 
he had a right to retain as an indemnity for the liabilities he was subject to as 
captain of the vessel. The Vice Chancellor thought it was sufficiently shown 
to the Court that the bill of exchange represented the ship, and that therefore the 
injunction ought to be granted, with liberty to pay the amount into court. 


ENGLISH LAW OF WRECKS. 


The sovereign, by the common law, has an undoubted right to wrecks ; and 
that prerogative is founded on the dominion he has over the seas. Being 
monarch thereof, and protector of ships and mariners, (says Bacon, in his 
abridgment,) he is entitled to the derelict goods of the merchant; which is the 
more reasonable as it is a means of preventing the barbarous custom of destroy- 
ing persons who in shipwrecks approach the shore, by removing the tempta- 
tions to inhumanity. ‘There are four sorts of shipwrecked goods. The first, 
flotsam, is when the ship is split, and the goods float upon the water between 
high and low water mark ; the second, jetsam, is when the ship is in danger to 
be drowned, and for saving the ship the goods are cast into the sea; the third, 
ligam, lagan, or ligan, is when the heavy goods are cast into the sea, with a 
buoy, that the mariner may know where to retake them ; and the fourth, wreck, 
is where goods shipwrecked are cast upon the land. Goods are said to be 
wrecked, at common law, when there are no marks or signs of their property 
whereby to prove an owner; which, anciently, and before the methods of 
trading were well known, was very difficult to do; unless some living animal 
escaped to the shore, whereby they might take the tokens of a property. The 
statute of Westminster, 3 Edward I, c. 4, provides that if a dog or cat escape 
alive, (which, in these cases, was taken to be the most certain proofs of pro- 
perty,) that then the sheriff, coroner, or lord of the isle, might claim them ; and, 
if the owner came and made his claim within one year and a day, he should 
have his goods, otherwise they remained to the king; but if the goods be bona 
peritura, (or perishable articles,) the king or lord may sell them before the year 
and day be past. 

SALVAGE SERVICES. 


Admiralty Court, (England,) November 27—The Pepito, a Spanish brig, from 
London to Bilboa, with a cargo of considerable value, was on the 16th of Au- 
gust run foul of by a vessel called the Brazilian, off Hythe, which did her con- 
siderable damage. A steam-packet, the Transit, from London to Guernsey, 
with one hundred passengers, coming in sight, and seeing the two vessels in 
contact, went to their assistance, and towed the Pepito into Ramsgate harbor. 
For this service, which lasted four or five hours, and the deviation from the 
packet’s voyage, the owners of the Pepito tendered £200, which was refused. 
The value of the Spanish brig, her cargo and freight, was £10,360. The 
Transit was likewise of considerable value. Dr. Lushington held the tender to 
be insufficient, on the grounds of the danger in which the situation of the Pepito 
placed her if a storm arose; of the efficiency of the service rendered; and of 
the value of both the vessels; and he could not forget the opinion given by 
Lord Stowell, when steam-vessels first began to render salvage services, that 
they were capable of affording very powerful and efficient aid to vessels in dis- 
tress. Instead of £200, therefore, he should give £350. 


ACTION FOR FREIGHT. 


Court of Exchequer, (England,) December 12—Harris vs. Timberly. The 
plaintiff was the owner of the ship Julia, of Milford, and the defendant was the 
agent of the London Gas Company. The action was brought to recover a 
balance of £118 odd, which he claimed to be owing for freight. It appeared 
that in October last, the plaintiff’s vessel was consigned to the defendant, with 
a shipment of coals from the Frith of Forth. The cargo, consisting of 242 tons, 
was delivered to the defendant, and the captain of the vessel received £30 in 
two separate payments, but was unable, he said, to procure payment of the 
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balance, and the present action was therefore brought. On the part of the de- 
fendant, it was submitted that the plaintiff could not recover, there being a 
custom in the coal trade by which the mode of payment was part in cash, and 
part in two months ; and that the action having been commenced within four 
days of the specified time, the verdict must be for the defendant. Mr. Coles Child, 
a coal merchant, stated that the usage of the trade as to payment of freight was, 
to pay the master what money might be necessary for the disbursements of the 
ship while discharging the cargo; to pay one third on the next market day, and 
then to give a bill at two months’ date for the remainder, such bill to be transmit- 
ted to the owner, with the ship’s accounts. Lord Abinger left it to the jury to 
say whether the words “as usual,” in the bill of lading, were intended to apply 
to the custom and usage of the trade which had been stated ; if so, they would 
find for the defendant; otherwise, for the plaintiff—Verdict for the defendant. 


LEGAL RATES OF INTEREST IN THE DIFFERENT STATES AND 








TERRITORIES. 
STATES enero PUNISHMENT OF USURY 
: INTEREST. : ; 
Maine, 6 per ct. | Forfeit of the debt or claim. 
N. Hampshire, | 6 per ct. | Forfeit of three times the amount unlawfully taken. 
Vermont, 6 per ct. |Recovery in an action, with costs. 


Massachusetts,| 6 per ct. | Forfeit of three fold the usury. 

Rhode Island, | 6 per ct. | Forfeit of the usury and interest on the debt. 
Connecticut, | 6 per ct. | Forfeit of the whole debt. 

New York, 7 per ct. |Usurious contracts void. 

New Jersey, | 6 per ct. | Forfeit of the whole debt. 

Pennsylvania, | 6 per ct. | Forfeit of the whole debt. 





Delaware, 6 per ct. | Forfeit of the whole debt. 
Maryland, 6 per ct. On tobacco contracts, 8 per cent. Usurious contracts void. 
Virginia, 6 per ct. | Forfeit double the usury taken. 


N. Carolina, | 6 per ct. Contracts for usury void—forfeit double the usury. 











S. Carolina, 7 per ct. | Forfeit of interest, and premium taken, with costs to debtor. 

Georgia, 8 per ct. | Forfeit of three times the usury, and contract void. 

Alabama, 8 per ct. | Forfeit of interest and usury. 

Mississippi, 8 per ct. |By contract as high as 10.—Usury recoverable in action of 
debt. 

Louisiana, 5 per ct. |Bank interest 6 ; conventional, as high as 10; beyond, con- 
tract void. 

Tennessee, 6 per ct. | Usurious contracts void. 

Kentucky, 6 per ct. |Usury may be recovered, with costs. 

Ohio, 6 per ct. | Usurious contracts void. 

Indiana, 6 per ct. |On written agreement may go as high as 10; penalty of 
usury, a fine of double the excess. 

Illinois, 6 per ct. |Three fold amount of the whole interest. 

Missouri, 6 per ct. |By agreement as high as 10 per cent. If beyond, forfeit of 
whole interest due, and of the usury taken. 

Michigan, 7 per ct. |Forfeit of the usury taken, and one fourth the debt. 

Arkansas, 6 per ct. |By agreement, any rate not exceeding 10. Amonnt of usury 
recoverable, but contracts void. 

Dist. Columbia,| 6 per ct. | Usurious contracts void. 

Florida, 8 per ct. | Forfeit of interest and excess, in case of usury. 

Wisconsin, 7 per ct. |By agreement not exceeding 12. Forfeit treble the excess. 

Towa, 7 per ct. |By agreement as high as 12. Forfeit treble the excess. 





{> On debts or judgments in favor of the United States, interest is computed at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum. 
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1. Observations on the best means of propelling Ships. By ALEXANDER S. Byrne. 
8vo. pp. 48. 2d edit. New York: 1841. 


This is a pamphlet of more than ordinary interest to nautical men—explain- 
ing and illustrating, as it does, the new method of propelling vessels by steam, 
invented by Capt. Erickson. The experiments made with the war steamer, 
Robert F. Stockton, which was constructed for the purpose of testing Capt. 
Erickson’s propeller, have been entirely successful; and the secretary of the 
navy has ordered one of the six war steamships now constructing, to be pro- 
vided with the transversal ship-propeller. The Messrs. Glovers, who are 
among the most enterprising shipowners of this city, are also introducing the 
propeller into their packet-ships; and should the results obtained by these ex- 
periments upon an extended scale, equal the expectations raised by the facts 
already ascertained, we may date a new era in steam-navigation from the in- 
vention of Erickson, and the improvements of Capt. Stockton. The ship-pro- 
peller of Erickson is an improvement upon the principle of the Archimedian 
screw, probably suggested to the mind of the inventor by witnessing the suc- 
cessfuloperation of the spiral-vent water-wheels, as they are termed, used by many 
mill-owners in New England. The wheel moves entirely under the water, its 
power being in fact increased by the superincumbent weight upon it. The 
propeller is placed in the stern of the vessel, the shaft and wheel being entirely 
under water, and therefore possessing the advantage over the paddle-wheel, 
that its power is not wasted by the heeling of the ship in storms. It is so con- 
structed that it may be applied to any ship without any alteration of her stern. 
The propeller consists of a broad thin hoop of wrought iron, of greater or less 
diameter, according to the power wanted, supported by arms of iron, attached 
to acentral shaft, passing through the run of the ship. ‘To the inner circum- 
ference of this hoop, are affixed a continuous series of spiral plates or planes, 
placed at an angle which serves to propel the ship forward the moment the 
power is applied. The whole apparatus is exceedingly simple, economical, and 
safe. And having ourselves witnessed the power of the spiral wheel, when 
applied to mills and machinery, we have full faith in the ultimate triumphant 
success of the same principle applied to the purposes of propelling ships. It 
is a subject of great importance, and the pamphlet of Mr. Byrne is, therefore, 
very acceptable at this time. 





2. The Life of De Witt Clinton. By James Renwick, LL. D., Professor of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia College. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. pp. 334. 1841. 

Among the names held in grateful remembrance in the state of New York 
is that of Clinton. For forty years, individuals of that name have filled 
the office of governor, and for nearly thirty years, George Clinton and his 
nephew, De Witt Clinton, stood at the helm of state. General James Clinton, 
the father of De Witt, and Col. Charles Clinton, the grandfather, also served in 
various capacities in the colonial and state administrations. But De Witt 
Clinton, more than either of the others, has left the impress of his great mind 
upon his native state. We rejoice that even a condensed biography of him has 
at length been given to the public. It is not as ample as we could have wished. 
Professor Renwick’s work is, however, a good outline of the life and character 
of that distinguished man. We hope, however, yet to see a larger biography, in 
which De Witt Clinton may often speak for himself in his own beautiful lan- 
guage. We would suggestto the publishers whether it would not be advisable 
to follow up this biography with a selection of his writings. A volume of his 
addresses would be a very acceptable offering to the friends of that great man, 
and to the public generally. 
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8. Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child. In two volumes. First American, 
from the London edition. Lowell: Published by Daniel Bixby. pp. 
324—349. 1841. 

The volumes whose title we have named, purport to be a familiar corres- 
pondence between the great German poet and a child, and the letters are 
written in that style of high-toned idealism which we must confess seems to us 
obscure and not easy to comprehend. If we should describe their prominent 
trait, we should define it the highly wrought romantic. Abounding in much 
beautiful imagery and that spiritualism which is so striking a characteristic of 
the German authors, they may be considered a fair specimen of that cast of 
literature. We might quote many passages which evince the most exquisite 
poetic appreciation. But they are conveyed in such a peculiar form of expres- 
sion that they are destined, we think, to be popular only in the small circle of 
German scholars which exists in this country. One singular fact connected 
with the work, is the circumstance that it is issued from a press of the city of 
Lowell, which certainly seems to be prolific of German literature, as well as in 
cotton fabrics ; the present being the second work from the same author which 
has been published in that place. 





4. Religion in its relation to the present life: in a series of Lectures, delivered be- 
fore the Young Men’s Association of Utica. By A. B. Jounson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 18mo. pp. 180. 1841. 


This little volume embraces five lectures, now published at the request of 
the association before whom they were delivered. The subjects are treated in 
a clear and comprehensive manner, and their freedom from sectarian peculiari- 
ties, as well as their practical application to the nature and condition of man, 
cannot fail of rendering them extremely useful. The clear sententious style 
of the author, and the simple but forcible illustrations of moral truth here ex- 
hibited, must, we think, render them peculiarly attractive. The author’s avowed 
aim is to discriminate his subject from what is discussed in churches, and which, 
in his opinion, is too exclusively religious in its relation to a future life. “Our 
divines,” he remarks, “looking at the unimportance of temporal evils, when 
contrasted with those of futurity, advert too rarely, as dissuasions against mis- 
conduct, to its temporal consequences.” The Bible, however, details its tem- 
poral punishments miraculously, as by the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the deluge, and the expulsion from Paradise. 





5. Thoughts in past Years. By the author of the Cathedral. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 18mo. pp. 400. 8141. 

The poetical productions contained in this volume have been written at various 
periods during the last twelve years. They breathe a pure and gentle spirit, and 
their tone and tendency is decidedly good; and although by no means remarka- 
ble as specimens of poetical power or genius, there is nothing in them offen- 
sive to a correct taste. 





6. A Vindication of Classical Studies. By Cuartes H. Lyon, A. M., one of the 
principals of the Irving Institute. New York: H. & 8. Raynor. 12mo. pp. 
48. 1840. 

Mr. Lyon, the author of this little treatise, is, we believe, a popular and suc- 
cessful teacher, and he has given us, in a clear and comprehensive form, his 
thoughts on the importance of a classical education. It is well remarked by 
Daniel Webster, that “classical literature adds polished armor to native strength.’ 
But in all education, we conceive that especial regard should be had to the 
varying peculiarities of the mind; and those studies should be pursued, best 
calculated to fit the individual to excel in the department of literature or science 
for which nature seems to have designed him. 
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7. Letters of Mrs. Adams, the wife of John Adams : with an introductory memoir. 
By her grandson, Cuartes Francis Apams. Second edition. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown. 2 vols. 18mo. pp. 199—278. 1841. 
We have read this work with unmingled feelings of admiration. We had 

always entertained an exalted opinion of the talents and character of that dis- 
tinguished lady, whose fortune it was to be the wife and mother of presidents, 
and that opinion has been greatly strengthened by this perusal of her corres- 
pondence. We would like to see the book in the hands of every young person 
in the United States. Personally, we are specially indebted to her worthy and 
talented grandson for his able articles contributed to our magazine, but we 
return him our thanks in common with our fellow-citizens for this noble monu- 
ment reared to the memory of his distinguished grandmother. As we recede 
from the revolution, we shall look back with more and more wonder and 
surprise upon the great interests that gave to it its form and direction. 





8. The Artist’s Guide, and Mechanic’s Own Book: embracing the portion of 
Chemistry applicable to the Mechanic Arts, with abstracts of Electricity, Galvan- 
ism, Magnetism, Pneumatics, Optics, Astronomy and Mechanical Philosophy ; 
also, Mechanical Exercises in Iron, Steel, Lead, Zinc, Copper, and Tin Solder- 
ing ; and a variety of useful Receipts, extending to every profession and occupation 
of life, particularly dyeing Silk, Woollen, Cotton, and Leather. By James 
Pirxincron. New York: Alexander V. Blake. 12mo. pp. 490. 1541. 
The copious title, which we have quoted in full, furnishes a pretty good 

index to the volume before us, which is by far the most comprehensive work 
of the kind that we have yet seen. Mr. Pilkington, himself a practical me- 
chanic, it would seem, has devoted a considerable portion of his life to the 
theoretical investigation of the mechanic arts, and the results of his study and 
experience are now published for the benefit of others. An examination of the 
volume will convince any one of the fact, that there is scarcely a practical man 
in the community, whatever be his own particular trade, but will find much in 
the “ Mechanic’s Own Book” suited to his individual wants. 





9. Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. By S.'T.Coreriper. From the author’s 

MSS. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1841. 

This volume, consisting of seven letters upon the inspiration of the scriptures, 
we shall notice very briefly, as it belongs specially to the theological portion of 
our community. It is a justification of more rational views on this subject than 
are commonly professed, though we believe the secret faith of millions would 
accord with our writer in rejecting the plenary inspiration of the sacred wri- 
ters, and holding fast instead, to the inspiration of prophets and apostles, and 
to the good faith of their record. Coleridge argues that the scriptures must be 
read rationally, and without prejudice. ‘hat a mistake in enumeration about 
the wars of Jewish kings cannot invalidate the facts of the apostolic testimony, 
nor the clear promise of God—cannot subject the Bible as a whole to the scorn 
of the skeptic and the rejection of the infidel. 





10. Providence Illustrated: or interesting stories, from the German of Schmid. 
Translated: from the latest French edition, by the author of the “ Factory Boy.” 
Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 18mo. pp. 155. 1841. 

This little work has had, it is said, in Europe, a popularity proportioned to 
its excellence. Besides its circulation in Germany, it has passed through a 
number of editions in France, forming one volume of the French “ Library for 
Juvenile Christians.” Its freedom from sectarian peculiarities has doubtless 
increased its circulation in catholic and protestant families, and consequently, 
its usefulness. It is neatly printed, but the wood cuts, designed for illustra. 
tions, are not remarkable specimens of the art, 
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11. The Life of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry. By Avex. Suipeti MAcKEN- 
ziz, U.S. N. Intwo volumes; Harper’s Family Library. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 18mo. pp. 322—270. 1840. 

If we were requested to point out the naval officer who has earned for him- 
self the title of the Nelson of America, we should without hesitation mention 
the name of Perry. With elements of character the most chivalrous, generous, 
enlightened and brave, he evinced through his short but eventful life, all those 
qualities that best become a commander in the naval service of a free country. 
In whatever hazardous positions he was placed, and they were many, he al- 
ways proved himself equal to their utmost demands. The battle of Lake Erie, 
in which he earned the victory by a species of naval tactics, that, for cool 
courage and determined bravery has no rival in ancient or modern times, placed 
the crowning laurel upon his brow, and he sunk int» his grave with a reputa- 
tion unsullied by a stain, like a pure and brilliant star, whose lustre will live 
as long as the records of history. In these volumes the character of Perry has 
found a fitting biographer. Mr. Mackenzie, well known under another name, 
as the author of “ A Year in Spain,” is one of the most elegant and popular 
writers in the country, and he has here given us a biography, compiled from 
authentic sources, that will live. 





12. A Discourse concerning Prayer, and the frequenting daily Public Prayers. By 
Symon Parrick, D. D., sometime Lord Bishop of Ely. Edited by Francis 
E. Paget, M. A., Rector of Elford, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 18mo. pp. 302. 1841. 


The writings of Bishop Patrick are deeply imbued with the spirit of an un- 
obtrusive, but fervent piety. They possess ,more of the Christian than of the 
sectarian spirit; at least such is the character of those now in the course of 
publication by the house named in the titlepage appended to this notice. The 
artless, simple, and even elegant style in which they are written, has charms 
which will render them attractive to a correct taste and cultivated mind. The 
mechanical appearance of the Oxford publications is in keeping with their 
standard value. 





13. Old Humphrey's Observations. New York: Robert Carter. 12mo. pp. 258. 


The author of these observations is evidently a kind-hearted old gentleman 
of reflection, with a mind deeply imbued with the true philosophy of life, and 
the spirit of our boly religion. -His observations on a great variety of subjects 
bear the impress of a philanthropic mind. They are written in a plain senten- 
tious style, and abound with just sentiments and wholesome advice. No one, 
we think, can take up this book without deriving profit as well as pleasure 
from its perusal. We were particularly pleased with the observations on 
“Every one’s minding his own business,” on “ Money,” on the “ Abuse of 
riches,” and on the “ Letter I by itself I.” 





14. Browne’s Banking and Mercantile Tables. New York: George F. Nes- 

bett. 1841. 

This work, which we had occasion to mention in terms of commendation a 
few months ago, has been reissued in an improved and augmented form. It 
embraces tables of interest of all the legal rates in the Union, predicated both 
on 365 days or 12 months, and 360 days to a year, and a variety of other tables 
of useful matter. This work has been examined and approved, as tests of ac- 
curacy in calculations in interest and exchanges, by Samuel Ward, Esq., of the 
house of Prime, Ward & King, Messrs. Cammann, Whitehouse & Co., and J. 
A. Perry, Esq., of the house of Le Roy & Perry, all of New York, to whom 
reference is given. 
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ANECDOTES OF COMMERCE. 


MERCHANTS OF THE STAPLE. 


The merchants of the Staple were the first and most ancient, and were so 
called from their exporting the staple wares of the kingdom, namely, wool and 
skins, lead and tin. The grower of wool contented himself at first with the 
sale of it at his own door, or at the next town. Thence arose a class of men 
who bought it from him, and became a medium between the grower and the 
foreign cloth merchants. 

In 1319, the company had the legal form of a corporation with all its proper 
titles, and was the oldest mercantile corporation in England. Edward IL. had, 
for the better collecting his duty on wool, ordained that the staple for it should 
be fixed at one certain place or fort in the Netherlands, and Antwerp was 
fixed; it was afterwards successively removed to St. Omer’s, Bruges, Brussels, 
Louvain, Mechlin, Calais. 

In 1358, the staple was fixed at Westminster, which caused so great a resort 
of traders, that from a village it was raised to the dignity of a town; and in 
1378, it was removed to the place still named Staple Inn, in Holborn, where it 
continued principally until it was superseded by the company of Merchant 
Adventurers. 








“TOM OF TEN THOUSAND.” 


Among the thousand victims of that most disastrous adventure, the South 
Sea Scheme, there was perhaps scarcely one more to be pitied than a native 
of Leeds, of the name of Thomas Hudson. In the early part of his life, he 
filled a respectable situation as a government clerk in London. While in this 
situation, he came into the possession of a large fortune by the death of an 
aunt; he then retired into the country, where he lived for some time very 
happily, until he unfortunately became an adventurer in the South Sea Scheme ; 
and so sanguine was he of its success, that he embarked the whole of his for- 
tune in it. When the news reached him of the failure of his darling scheme, 
he left his residence in a state of distraction, and went to London. From this 
moment he became insane, and “Tom of Ten Thousand,” as he called him- 
self, wandered through the streets, wrapped in a rug, and leaning on a crutch, 
and without either shoes or stockings. In this state did the poor creature per- 
ambulate, even in the coldest weather, and crave assistance from the humane, 
until death released him from all his troubles at a very advanced age. 


A MERCHANT SOVEREIGN. 

When Georgia was invaded by Aga Mohammed, the founder of the present 
Persian dynasty, the only one of the Khorassanian chiefs who was not obliged 
to give hostages of fidelity, was Isaac Khan, chief of Turbet-e-Hyderee, a man 
of low birth, who, by the peaceable pursuits of commerce, had been able, like the 
Medici family in Italy, to obtain a territory of two hundred miles in length, and 
to raise himself from being overseer of a caravansary, to the rank of an inde- 
pendent sovereign. His revenue was reckoned at 200,0002, of which 80,000/ 
proceeded from his purchased land property ; 80,000/. from his subjects, and 
40,000/. from the profits of his merchandise. He had 6000 troops in his pay, 
but chiefly trusted to his policy for the maintenance of his power; nor did ever 
prince more securely reign in the hearts of his subjects, and of the merchants 
whom he had attracted to his new emporium. ‘To these, as well as to pilgrims 
and beggars of every country and religion, his hall was always open; and it 
was his principal relaxation from the fatigues of government and of traffic, to 
dine in company with this motley multitude, conversing on equal terms with 
all, acquiring an accurate knowledge of every thing which concerned the wel- 
fare of his people, and surprising his guests with his affability, and his deep 
and various learning. 
VOL. IV.—NO. III. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


TARIFF REGULATIONS OF THE STATE OF YUCATAN, ADOPTED 
BY THE LATE CONGRESS. 

The ports open to foreign commerce, are Campeachy and Sisal. For exportation 
only, the ports of Laguna and Bacalar are designated. 

The tonnage duty on foreign vessels, from foreign ports, is fixed at $1 50 per ton, 
according to her register. Vessels arriving in distress to be subject to charge, except 
that of their anchorage duty. 

The officers, crew, and passengers of all vessels arriving in the port of Yucatan, are 
forbidden to land without a permit from the visiting health officer, under a penalty of 
$200. 

The duties on importations, which shall not exceed $200, to be paid in cash ; if ex- 
ceeding that sum, to be paid by three instalments in the course of 90 days. The du- 
ties on exported articles to be paid on the clearance of the vessel. 

Prohibited Articles ——The importation of the following articles is prohibited, under 
the penalty of confiscation, viz: Cotton, indigo, rice, sugar, trunks, hogs, chocolate, 
coverlids, sacks, obscene pictures, beans, copper pans, grain, meal, yarn, soap (except 
scented,) lard, molasses and honey, combs, skins (except morocco leather,) clothing, 
salt, tallow and candles, saddles, straw hats, tobacco, beef, shoes. 

Articles Duty Free.—Live animals for improving breeds, newly invented carriages, 
wooden houses; instruments of agriculture, of science, or of the arts; types for print- 
ing ; books, in sheets or bound; hops; sugar machinery; specie; iron and steel, for 
machinery ; maps, exotic plants, leeches, seeds, turning machinery. 

Export Duty.—All articles are free of duty for exportation, except the following > — 
Gold, in bars, or coin, 1 per ct.; silver, 2 per ct.; logwood, 8 per ct. Every captain 
and supercargo is permitted to export $100 woth of articles, free of duty, on account 
of the expenses of the vessel. 

General Import Duty.—Flour, 40 per ct. ad val.; olive, linseed, and whale oil, 20; 
steel, 29; brandy, 40; codfish, 20; empty bottles, 20; cotton goods, 15; iron chains, 
15 ; beef and pork in bbls., 20; Cashmere goods, 20; wax, 40; beer and porter in bot- 
tles, 50; nails, 15; sheet copper, 15 ; glassware, 20; knives and forks, 20; linen goods, 
15; drugs, 40; brandy fruits, 20 ; sewing thread, 20; hams, 20; liquors, 40; listadees, 
20; apples, 20; mustard, 20; muslins, 20; paper, 20; perfumery, 40 ; cheese, 20; cut- 
lery, 20 ; watches, 6; clocks, 20; vinegar, 40; wines, 40. 


COTTON REGULATIONS AT MOBILE. 

The Mobile Chamber of Commerce, considering the sampling of cotton as now prac 
tised by factors’ clerks, most injurious to the planter and purchaser of cotton, and cal 
culated to injure the reputation of Mobile cotton in foreign markets, have unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That the factors in the city be requested to direct their clerks, or others 
employed to sample cotton, to cut the bale sufficiently only to draw from them a fair 
sample with a cotton gimblet. Also, that we recommend to the purchasers of cotton 
to give the preference in purchasing to such factors as have their cotton sampled in con. 
formity with the above resolution. 

“And whereas, The system of weighing, as now practised on the wharf, immedi- 
ately on landing, in many instances when damp, the weight is a matter of conjecture 
with the weigher, a practice alike injurious to the interests of the planter and purchaser, 
also seriously injurious to the reputation of Mobile cotton in foreign markets : 
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“Resolved, That we respectfully suggest to the factors the importance to the inter- 
ests of their employers and the purchasers of cotton, to have the same weighed after 
the sale and on the delivery of the cotton, instead of on landing. And that the pur- 
chasers of cotton direct their brokers, in purchasing, to give their preference to such 
factors as have cotton weighed after the sale.” 


INLAND WAREHOUSING IN THE PRUSSIAN LEAGUE. 


All importers of respectability residing within the Germanic states, are allowed to 
bring their goods to their own warehouses; in the towns where fairs are held they are 
weighed when they are put in; at the end of six months the goods remaining are re- 
weighed ; on being first weighed, the duty is charged to the merchants in the customs 
books; they receive credit at the end of six months for all that has been sold for transit, 
and for what remains on hand, paying up the difference of duty for what has been sold 
for consumption ; for the goods then remaining on hand, the duty is charged against 
them for another six months, and the facility thus created by the Prussian government 
has been found to be very convenient to the importers, for they generally receive the 
money for the goods they sell before they pay the duties 








MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


To the Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine : 

Sir,—No answer having appeared to the “ Question for Accountants” in your Octo. 
ber number, and as its practical character must render a solution desirable by many of 
your subscribers, I beg to offer the following. I have hitherto delayed it, in the hope 
that it would be undertaken by some more accomplished hand. I must therefore claim 
the indulgence of your readers for any informalities it may contain. 

Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD 8S. HOUGHTON, 169 Pearl-street. 

New York, February 13th, 1841. 


3ist Aveust. 
Speculation in Co. with D New Account to speculation in Co. with D: 
Bor GRE TIRE CRAG OF BOO CINOIG 5a iin cece cic casienessietsssccerssscerentee $1,573 00 


Speculation in Co. with D to sundries : 
For closing the account— 


MEA GEMINI och ceca aed Cahdkcd ohare cas eke Be eWOLs tiot sh weecncesceece $183 00 

To commission—24 per cent. on sales, ..........seeceeeereeees 261 57 

To D—his one half of nett proceeds,..............e:sceeesseeee 5,009 21 

To profit and loss—our nett gain,.......s..scecceeerereeereeees 1,619 22 

—— 7,073 00 

Charges New Account to Charges: 

Estimated due on consignment sales, . . ...........scsceeserssevecseeenseens . 679 00 
Commission New Account to Commission : 

Estimated due on consignment sales,.........sssssecseseaccsseercceestseees 850 00 


Exchange to Exchange New Account: 
For exchange on the following— 
3 per cent. discount on $6,000 bills receivable payable in 


PRAMAS, ici xy 0 ics sbesvsncedsdamedaseatrueiaedanaies ves $180 00 
14 per cent. discount on $1,000 uncurrent money,.......... 15 00 
ae premium on 7,392, balance due Din London, 665 28 
6 “ discount on 5,198 52 « “ from G, in 
New Orleans,.............. « suvudahagtvcumigsate ar iigeea’s 311 91 
——_-1,172 19 
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Merchandise New Account to Merchandise : 

For goods on hand,............. iceitigeaaaneesnninanibinnie rm — = 
Merchandise to sundries : 

For deficiency of debits in that account,...........0...ceseeseseee «sees 20,883 86 


Interest to Interest New Account : 
For nett balance of interest on the following accounts— 


























- days on $3,243 00 credit of C’s account due April 3,...... 93 29 
6,780 94debit “ “ «* “ July 6, shits 72 83 oa 

113 “ 6,174 00 credit “ E’s * “ May 10.,......133 80 

24 “ 9,430 00 debit “ * “ “  Sept.24....... 43 40 
177 20 

207 “ 2,190 OO credit“ F's * “* Feb. 6...... 86 94 

57 “* 6,580 00 debit “ “ a“ *. Oo Myin 71 93 
158 87 

146 “ 2694 00credit“ ['s  * ae. thy ae 75 43 

17 “ 7,634 36 debit “ “ = 4 AMT cn 24 89 
50 54 

234 we 3,673 00 credit “ K’s “ “ Jan. 10,......164 83 

10 8“ 2,350 43 debit *« te "Rag Sl.. 4 51 
160 32 

25 “ 6625000 “ “Bills receivable Sept.25....... 317 64 ~ 
5 

82 “ 3,800 00 debit of A’s account due June 10,...... 59 76 

1 ERR es 1,600 00 credit “ “ ee | a eee 35 90 
23 86 

99 “ 11,853 38 debit “ B’s “ “ May 24.......225 05 

86 “ 6,380 OOcredit“ “ “ June 6,.....105 23 
119 82 

44 S 4,893 00 debit “ D's “ oF RR Bins 41 29 

34 + 7,368 00 credit “ “ “ 0 OR Mics 48 04 

2. 508 21..*. «+ + “ Sept. 3....... 2 88 
92 21 

143 «© ~—s« 11,460 00 debit “ G’s + “ April 10,......314 29 

160 “ 6,380 00 credit * “ 2 “ M’ch 24.......195 77 
118 52 

28 " 9,760 80 debit “ H’s * oY Ae. Dian oe Oe 

76 “ 1,230 00 credit “ * “ “* June 16,...... 17 93 
—— 34 48 
48 “ 9,854 00 “ “Bills payable “ Nov. 7....... 128 51 
4 “ 34,123 74 “ “Consign’tsales Sept. 4....... 26 18 
78 “ 2,130 00 debit “ Th. Brown’s “ June 14,...... 31 86 
9 +\“ 313000 “ “John Pratt's “ May 24....... 59 43 

——634 87 


—— 250 16 
James Harrison to Interest : 


For 149 days on $1,340, due April 4thy...........ceccecerceeeereceseeeeees 38 29 
Profit and Loss to Merchandise : 

Es a iic a cadtecakulesge vadinvageaes cdscebamebenion 4,663 23 
Exchange to Profit and Loss : 

For. balance of former account,...........0..csesccceesecsseeeceeeeeees eeeeee 1,566 81 
Profit and Loss to Charges : 

Se, NE A -SENEE OUE asiscs ci vescsaccesevavsconderseneensaesuugaye . 2,055 42 
Commission to Profit and Loss: 

For balance of former account,...............ccccccssccscscersevecesscvercases 10,498 57 
Interest to Profit and Loss: 

For talance of former AOCOUME 5... .cccisoscccccscccvctesessscvnescerseses 2,015 13 


Profit and Loss to Contingent Fund: 

For allowance of 5 per cent. on $103,056 18, to cover bad debts,.... 5,152 81 
Profit and Loss to Stock : 

For balance of former account,...........0....sesseseerees aawene dxiulasiabie 8,019 89 
Stock to James Harrison: 

For his one third nett capital this date, ............ecsesecsesseereesssee 34,234 63 
Stock to Stock New Account : 

Pe Sy RSME COC oisein vic cnctiscsiccenerecivesceucconsssonsccne COMED 96 
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When the foregoing entries are posted, the following will be the result : 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Cashy......00csseercscserseseceeesee L3,140 37 | Bills payable,.............0+seeeee $9,854 00 
Bills receivable,.................. 66,250 00 | Consignment sales, unclosed,.. 27,939 31 
Persons’ accounts,.............. 28,601 70 Offset to cov- 
Merchandise,..................00+ 29,340 00 | Exchangeace’t | er exchange 1,172 19 
Thomas Brown,................+ 2,130 00 | Interest “ and interest 250 16 
POE MNES iacicss eases Seastcee 3,130 00 on resources. 
Speculation in Co.—Goods un- Contingent fund, offset to cover 
TREASRE IR Sine SR aneeena er 1,573 00] bad debts,................ccceees 5,152 81 
Charges, Due on consign- 679 00 | James Harrison, his nett claim, 32,856 34 
Commission, sa unclosed, 850 00 | Stock—Nett capital of the new 
PMG ia vee thew salanssqrusu 68,469 26 
$145,694 07 $145,694 07 





MEASURING CORN. 

The following rule for ascertaining the quantity of shelled corn in a house of any di- 
mensions, is by Wm. Murray, Esq., of South Carolina, and was read before the St, 
John’s Colleton Agricultural Society, and communicated by them for publication in the 
Southern Agriculturalist. 

Rule.—Having previously levelled the corn in the house so that it will be of equal 
depth throughout, ascertain the length and breadth and depth of the bulk; multiply 
these dimensions together, and their products by 4, then cut off one figure from the 
right of this last product. ‘This will give so many bushels and a decimal of a bushel 
of shelled corn. If it be required to find the quantity of ear corn, substitute 8 for 4, 
and cut off one figure as before. 

Ezxample.—In a bulk of corn in the ear measuring 12 feet long, 11 feet broad and 6 
feet deep, there will be 316 bushels and 8-10ths of a bushel of shelled corn, or 633 and 
6-10ths bushels of ear corn, as: 


12 12 

11 11 
132 132 
6 6 
792 792 
4 s 
316.8 633.6 


The decimal 4 is used when the object is to find the quantity in shelled corn, because 
that decimal is half of the decimal 8, and it requires two bushels of car corn to make 
one of shelled corn. In using these rules a half a bushel may be added for every hun- 
dred; that amount of ears results from the substitution of the decimals. 





AMERICAN COTTON.—RUSSIAN PORTS. 


The Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures of Amsterdam has published a notice 
to the effect, that according to arrangements made by the emperor of Russia, in concert 
with the Danish government, American cotton, no matter under what flag, and coming 
from any European port excepting those of the Mediterranean, will be henceforth ad- 
mitted into the Russian ports in the Baltic, without being furnished with clean bills of 
health, delivered by the Danish quarantine officers. The American origin of the cotton 
must be proved by the requisite certificates delivered by the Russian consuls in the ports 
from which it is consigned, or, in the absence of consuls, by certificates of the local au- 
thorities. 
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STATISTICS OF POPULATION. 


CENSUS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1830-1840, 


Census of each town and county in the State of New Hampshire, for 1840, compared 
with that of 1830, derived from official returns. 


Towns. 1830. 
Allenstown, ........ ipwkNioe 483 
PN odiscacarecintan 1,324 
Boscawen, ..............+ 2,093 
OOo sila Sessvacunasas 1,065 
on TOI 1,285 
Canterbury, ............... 1,663 
Chichester, ............... 1,084 
Conaord, ...4.6.......5..¢ B98 
Dunbarton, ............... 1,067 
nl hit an eblad 1,418 
RRS ea 1,370 
Henniker,.................. 1,725 
MM ids din oti'in 880 
Amnnenth,..sssis.c sises sss GGET 
PII oi ig Shes in ists 1,309 
SUE soci decntecun cbs: ces 1,554 
Brookline, ................ 627 
Pee 1,227 
Francestown, ............ 1,540 
Goffstown,................ 2,213 
Greenfield,................ 946 
ERMIROON. .... éincesicsvaceve Ageue 
PRN oescacesescnsses 1,792 
REPMES s pikivasedmcdckasiie sce 1,501 
FN ARE 1,282 
BMI, x vo chisnewccasnc 505 
Lyndeboro’, ............... 1,147 
Manchester,............... 887 
Misia ko tescssicscesas 1,433 
BIR, 6 ssticerisaveccneis 325 
PN hick sp scsssttkicn sae 1,993 
Eee see 2,047 
ey | ee 1,895 
Brookfield, ............... . 671 
Centre Harbor,........... 577 
EC ae 419 
COE sons s2cesssenevens 1,601 
nn RE age: 5,549 
Eee 1,606 
ee aps ages agate 1,432 
Effingham, ................ 1,911 
Farmington,.............. 1,464 
Freedom,* ................ 
Gilmanton, ............... 3,816 
SPE Mg iicien cdnussetcedane 1,370 
BMG g co ciddixsaxinnad cadeseee 1,009 
ee 510 


MERRIMACK COUNTY. 














1840. Towns. 1830. 1840. 

455 | Hopkinton,............... 2,474 2,454 
BEOO PAMGOM, 5.55 svccncseccecsss 1,642 1,640 
1,965 | Newbury.............:..... 798 816 
1,001 | New London,............. 913 1,016 
1,331 | Northfield,................ 1,169 1,413 
1,643 | Pembroke,................. 1,312 1,336 
DARED TE TOMIONEE: coos cndecs verse ses 1,271 1,719 
4,903 | Salisbury,...............06 1,379 1,332 

PN  PPMROO Oo oni ci'occsantecdss one 1,424 1,361 
BMD CWE is ona vesiccassesace 2,221 2,159 
FTE T WUD soo occ cnensviveseyacs 934 1,212 
1,715 — —__— 
1,175 34,619 36,282 

HILSBOROUGH COUNTY 

1,565 | Merrimack, ............... 1,191 1,113 
Be G Sener 1,303 1,455 
1,549 | Mt. Vernon,............... 763 720 

EL eee 2,417 6,054 
1,124 | New Boston, ............. 1,680 1,570 
1,308 | N. Ipswich,............... 1,673 1,578 
2,366 | Pelham, ........ccccsss0- 1,075 1,003 

834 | Peterboro’, ..............++ 1,984 2,163 
Riper SMO a. cancsacavescss 271 251 
1,808 | Society Land,............. 154 133 
Be FBG reo cones cressseivsves 641 576 
ee ee ee eee 2,430 2,375 

481 | Windsor, ................06 247 177 
BES 1 WV. cocsc civics ccssccess 934 1,033 
3,235 
1,275 37,762 42,478 

STRAFFORD COUNTY. 

406 | Meredith, ................. 2,682 3,443 
2,002 | Middleton,................ 562 483 
BT a iccscccccipustacvasce 1,273 1,322 
1,845 | Moultonboro’,............. 1,422 1,752 

553 | N. Durham,............... 1,162 1,032 

584 | N. Hampton,............. 1,904 1,812 

BE EOD iss ix onsesiccssenecen 1,935 2,170 
1,811 | Rochester,..............+++ 2,155 2,431 
6,458 | Sandbornton,............. 2,866 2,745 
1,498 | Sandwich,..............+6+ 2,743 2,625 
1,710 | Somersworth, ............. 3,090 3,283 
3,195 | Gtafiord, ........<escscovee 2,200 2,021 
1,380 | Tamworth,................ 1,554 1,715 

926 | Tuftonboro’, ............. 1,375 1,281] 
3,485 | Wakefield,................ 1,470 1,396 
2,072 | Wolfeboro’,.........0....46 1,928 1,918 

906 

489 58,916 61,119 








* Separated from Effingham after the census of 1830 was taken. 
I g 
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MIE 6s cciscisscasrscase 


MN ede ss sv scien 
Fitzwilliam,............... 
RS esis cteibs cacseccye 


Marlborough,............. 
SS GS = See 
Din vss eh Gedes costes on 


AWOBANGTIA... 05... 00000000 
ME eixsc tac ovine vacdcecs 
Bethlehem, ............... 
Bridgewater,.............. 
PN Gi vns os oisn ts cissae 
RMON G6 cseKs ci sss0008 
SING x 5x5 v0asddedccasss 
oo Pee eee 
Dame's Gore,............. 
et Re 
Dorchester, ............... 


MR deuce acvsscuvaenies 
ee ee 
| __._. RT  RE 


Holderness,................ 


BOW Sido 
Charlestown,............. 
CPO 55 Sekt i etdia ck 
CI sv si vinkovareinsca 
Fis sas cs nctes Phanhss « 
BPMs <c ssc ecentcdercete 
GGrOMENGIN, « ..0.. dec cescsce 
SMI 605 onieiecdemsavee 


PIN 0 <vsincissSstsasee 


SRR Acre 
ats oo a pavea Saees 
Cambridge,....... 0.600560 
Ric dalcs vauicueas. six 
RFIRIIITING, 0 sc sccccceececce 
ere 
College Grant,............ 
inka foeisi cdi 
Crawford’s Grant,....... 
SU iiciccbeisecsncovee’ 
ee. ere 
PE ccucwsescaakeniseus 


CNR ie css), cpinikee vane 
Hart’s Location, ......... 
Hale’s Location, ......... 
Indian Stream,........... 


1,559 
2,046 
1,218 


1,083 
1,626 
665 
783 
799 
1,318 
1,428 
441 


785 
702 
234 
1,492 
443 
1,207 
689 
2,361 
2,153 
538 
1,090 
1,429 


1,401 
1,778 
2,526 
1,687 
1,057 
772 
1,079 
667 
999 


644 


73 
108 
838 
542 
422 
532 
65 
30 
111 
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1,161 
286 
1,006 
496 
481 
1,755 
683 
2,015 
1,546 
2,065 





26,430 








CHESHIRE COUNTY. 
1,454 | Rindge, ........c0csseecees 1,269 
1,765 | Roxbury,............s0.00 322 
1,075 | Stoddard,.................. 1,159 
1,366 | Sullivan, ................00. 555 
REE Mi nexssenctuevesacanies 539 
1,141 | Swanzey, ................45 1,816 
BU FARING o9 0505s ccuivosamnsone 676 
To 1,979 
831 | Westmoreland,........... 1,647 
626 | Winchester,............... 2,052 
835 
1,165 27,016 
GRAFTON COUNTY. 
eee 951 
T,59%: | PBBERON,...... 0000600000000 1,868 
FUE PUNE so 05.55 cadvesscsssvce 50 
PAE I va knsscnecianadecese’e 1,485 
1,153 | Littleton, .................. 1,435 
BES t RIN, 6 occ cn cccscncesaees 1,321 
ERC) EAP igs sacs cise cnercccne 1,804 
413 | Nash and Sawyer’s Loc., 

BO FORMED, 00.2.0 .006ccecerscses 405 
Ge I 65. i'cc tacowsacis 1,839 
ee | Se are 1,042 
300 | Plymouth,................6 1,175 

114 | RUMUMSY, ......00.cceseees 993 
523 | States Land,.............. 
DOE | OMMUOE 6s ocasicceessase 1,049 
Ie UW MMU cs dee cieaiva des 702 
2,613 | Waterville, ................ 96 
2,675 | Wentworth,............... 624 
508 | Woodstock, ........ ...... 291 
999 
1,528 38,691 
SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
1,450 | Newport,.................6. 1/913 
1,722 | Plainfield,.................. 1,581 
3,217 | Springfield,................ 1,202 
& 3) reer 1,258 
956 | Washington,............. 1,135 
TOOT WOMGB hoe dais vtec ve 637 
1,034 
615 19,687 
941 
COOS COUNTY 
FUE PRM cnc ecsacunecasmae 515 
116 | Jefferson,..........ceseceeee 495 
5 | BRON S, so8is sciences 
218 | Lancaster. 6..2.0skc6005 ys. 

Tf NEN actos cna vaveecsuns 57 

743 | Millefield,...........ss.0.s<e 
3 | Northumberland, ........ 342 

620 | Pinkham’s Grant,....... 
DF Fike cis rsecececees. 143 
664 | Shelburne,................. 312 
Ly@S. oa ee 236 
4 | Stewartstown,............ 529 
104 | Stratford,.......::.0....02. 443 
156 | Whitefield, ................ 685 

44 | Wentworth’s Location, 

6 ini 
315 8,390 








9,849 
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ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 

















Atkingon,.....s....0sss0s08 558 567 | Newington, .............+ 549 543 
Brentwood,............... 891 888 | N. Market,................ 2,013 2,746 
Ce. a i. cnierisesiccsesc- Agee 1,430 | Newtown,..............66: 510 541 
SS: Sa en 2,089 2,173 | N. Hampton,............. 767 885 
Pi Risicssbtisesscssveae 528 538 | Northwood, ............... 1,342 1,182 
TPRETNEA, ... 55 S.cndsescease 2,086 1,953 | Nottingham,.............. 1,157 1,193 
NI: ieecnceimcves Senmee 2,178 2,034 | Plaistow, .....0....c00008 591 626 
East Kings’, ............+. 442 ER BID, nceacvies gercdweivesss 429 428 
BPP, 2 ....sccccessereses 1,268 1,234 | Portsmouth,............... 8,082 7,887 
risks s'sbiciddcwnonoe 2,759 2,985 | Raymond, ...........+.+ 1,000 989 
a 103 Be PR iisnncesncnecnncekesesé 1,172 1,205 
Greenland, ................ 681 FI Ra ccis svc caccdssavcvens 1,310 1,408 
Hampstead, ............... 913 890 | Sandown,...........6..565 553 525 
ERAEADUOM,.... 0000000000005 1,103 1,320 | Seabrook,...............+++ 1,096 ~ 1,392 
Hamp. Fealls,............. 582 656 | S. Hampton,............+- 467 462 
Kensington, .............. 712 647 | Stratham,...............++ 838 875 
IESE EIE A 929 1,032 | Windham,................+ 1,776 926 
Londonderry,............. 1,469 1,556 

New Castle,............... 850 742 44,552 45,790 

RECAPITULATION. 

Counties. 1840. 1830. | Counties. 1830. 1840. 
Rockingham,............ 44,552 45,790 | Sullivan, ..........0...++ 19,687 90,318 
Ns a ca ieivcnesiines 58,916 61,119 | Grafton, ...............66. 38,691 42,215 
Merrimack,.............. 34,619 Ce eer errr 8,390 9,849 
Hillsborough,............ 37,762 42,478 
so a a eee 27,016 26,430 | se eee eee 269,633 284,481 

269,633 
Rmcweens fet GOR PORE 6. ois... cnc ceceescnscccsedéconsenecssouetdsouscuses 14,848 


In the foregoing there are 2 males and 7 females over 100 years, 94 males and 167 
females between 90 and 100. The oldest person is a female 110 years of age, residing 
in Brookfield. ‘Total number of males, 139,326; females, 145,155. There are 67,935 
engaged in agriculture, 1,382 in commerce, 17,706 in manufactures and trades, 497 in 
navigation of the ocean, 209 in navigation of lakes and rivers, 1,422 in the learned 
professions, 1,403 pensioners, 179 deaf and dumb, 154 blind, 177 insane and idiots at 
public charge, 308 insane and idiots at private charge, 2 universities and colleges 
with 430 students, 68 academies with 5,746 scholars, 2,110 common schools with 
81,890 scholars. Only 927 persons over twenty years of age, who cannot read or 
write. 

Colored persons—males, 249 ; females, 281 ; who are included in the foregoing total 
number. 

The population of the state in 1800 was 183,858 ; in 1810, 214,460 ; in 1820, 244,161 ; 
in 1830, 269,633. The population in 1840 is 284,480. The gain in the ten years pre- 
vious to 1830, was 24,152; the gain in the last ten years was only 14,848. 

The increase in twenty-three manufacturing towns, viz: Exeter, Newmarket, Salem, 
Dover, Gilford, Meredith, Rochester, Somersworth, Concord, Hooksett, Northfield, 
Pittsfield, Goffstown, Manchester, Milford, Nashua, Petersborough, Fitzwilliam, Keene, 
Clerzmont, Wendell, Bristol and Littleton, is 15,055, being more than the entire increase 
of the state. 

The increase of forty-four agricultural towns is 7,062. 

Fifty-five towns present a diminution each of over fifty persons. 

It may be remarked, that for a larger portion of the increase of the manufacturing 
towns, there will be AS DRI decrease in most of the towns surrounding them— 
going to show that’the manufacturing villages engross the business and population of 
the towns in, a vicinity. 
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: 1, A Table, showing the official value of the Exports and Imports of Great Britain 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


for the last eighty-two years, from 1760 to 1841. 
cnants’ Magazine, by Mr. 8. F. Unquuart, author of the “ Historical and Mercan- 
tile Guide.” 





Compiled with care for the Mer- 





Official value 


Value of the 


| 


Official value 


| 
| 


Value of the 
































Years. | of the exports | imports of Years. | of the exports | imports of 
of G. Britain. | Great Britain. of G. Britain. | Great Britain. 

1760 £15,781,175 £9.832,802 1801 £42,100,832 128,257,781 
1761 16,038,913 9,543,901 1802 46,120,962 | 30,435,962 
1762 14,543,336 8,870,234 1803 31,438,495 28,308,373 
1763 15,578,943 11,665,036 1804 34,451,367 25,104,541 
1764 17,756,331 10,364,307 1805 34,308,545 | 26,454,281 
1765 15,731,374 10,889,742 1805 30,027,184 27,334,020 
1766 15,188,668 11,475,775 1807 34,566,571 25,554,478 
1767 15,090,001 12,073,956 |; 1808 34,554,267 25,326,845 
1768 16,620,133 11,878,661 |} 1809 50,286,900 25,660,953 
1769 15,001,289 11,908,560 || 1810 45,869,859 30,170,292 
1770 15,996,567 12,216,937 | Isl 32,409,671 37,613,294 
1771 19,018,481 12,821,995 |} 1812 43,243,173 25,240,904 
1772 17,720,169 | 14,508,715 || 1813 | Records destroy|ed by fire. 
1773 16,375,428 12,522,643 1814 | 33,200,580 32,620,771 
1774 17,288,487 14,548,902 1815 | 60,983,063 32,620,771 
1775 16,326,364 14,815,955 1816 | 57,420,437 31,822,053 
1776 14,755,699 12,449,189 1817 | 48,215,186 26,374,921 

7177 13,491,006 | 12,643,834 1818 49,502,738 | 29,910,502 
1778 12,253,890 | 10,975,533 1819 52,796,300 | 35,845,340 
1779 13,530,703 11,435,263 1820) 41,862,925 29,681,640 
1780 12,624,372 11,714,967 1821 47,345,319 31,515,222 
1781 11,332,296 | 12,720,613 1822 59,796,771 | 29,769,122 
1782 13,009,459 10,341,608 1823 52,770,216 29,482,376 
1783 14,681,495 13,122,235 1824 51,755,035 | 34,591,264 
1784 15,101,275 15,272,802 1825 58,213,548 36,056,551 
1785 16,770,228 16,279,490 1826 59,008,327 42,660,954 
1786 16,300,725 15,786,072 1827 50,399,357 36,174,330 
1787 18,296,166 17,804,024 1828 61,085,445 43,489,340 
1788 18,124,082 18,027,170 1829 61,948,383 43,536,187 
1789 20,013,297 17,821,102 1830 69,691,301 46,245,241 
1790 20,120,120 19,130,886 1831 71,429,004 49,713,889 
1791 22,731,994 19,669,782 1832 76,071,591 44,586,741 
1792 24,905,200 19,659,358 1833 79,823,092 45,952,551 
1793 20,390,180 | 19,255,116 1834 85,393,586 | 49,362,811 
1794 26,748,083 22,276,915 1835 91,174,455 48,911,545 
1795 27,123,338 22,736,889 1836 97,621,548 57,023,862 
1796 30,518,913 23,187,319 1837 97,267,814 55,733,419 
1797 28,917,010 21,013,956 1838 85,535,538 53,224,874 
1798 33,591,777 27,857,889 1839 10,170,549 61,268,320 
1799 35,991,329 26,837,432 1840 110,198,716 62,004,000 
1800 43,152,019 30,570,605 1841 











a 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 








Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England, from 
the 18th of August to the 10th of November, 1840, both inclusive. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
UO oe een tae £16,798,000 | Securities,...............6.00005 £22,319,000 
SII iss siegasi lonicichigionrt 6,896,000 | Bullion,......c.ccccsccccecceees 3,729,000 
£23,194,000 £26,048,000 
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Commercial Statistics. 





2. A Table, showing the price of Three per cent. Consols, East India Company's Stock, 


and Bank of England Stock, in January of each year, from 1760 to 1841. 

























































































silt . i lz <|2 3 = ls = || ls | a) 
Ss|S gis § SS|C SiS SSOSsiss] [ssi giss 
s [eeissieel € |e aigsies] € [ee S525 € le siSsies 
S RS ESM S|] § |RelSeNSi] F [RSENS] § [SSeS 
mH SEI SST A [SSIS Sie (SSN Se] A le SIN Sls 
= 5/24 le 5 | IS §|8Q les PeBGi2s) (Essales 
Sis Ime le Sins | [a Rot ie] eos ina 
So RO S| BOR & 1 jo |X QQ” 
—— ] —_— | —_ | | —_—_—— | ee 
1760) 80 | 154) 113)/1781) 58 | 147) 106)|1802| 68 | 211 1831822! 76 sa 237 
1761| 74 | 136) 106)/1782) 56 | 137) 1141/1803) 70 | 212) 187/1823) 77 | 247) 242 
1762} 64 | 114) 94//1783) 65 | 135) 128) 1804] 55 | 171/ 1501824 88 | 270) 235 
1763) 89 | 158} 120)|1784) 55 | 119) 1192/1805] 59 | 184) 172/1825! 93 | 283) 231 
1764) 82 | 158) 113))1785) 55 | 134) 118|/1806) 60 187) 1941826) 77 246| 211 
1765} 85 | 151) 126/\1786) 71 | 157} 143//1807| 61 | 182) 212!/1827) 82 | 240) 204 
1766} 89 | shut} shut|/1787) 72 | 161] 147) 1808) 63 | 172) 225)/1828) 83 | 244) 206 
1767| 89 | 218] 136||1788) 74 | 170) 165/|1809| 66 | 182) 240]/1829| 86 | 235) 213 
1768} 91 | 260) 161)1789; 74 | 162} 175//1810/ 69 | 177) 175||1830! 91 | 295) 211 
1769] 87 | 273) 162|/1790} 75 | 165) 171) 1811] 66 | 178) 241)/1831| 81 | 217) 200 
1770} 84 | 212) 152/1791} 80 | 166) 186/1812) 62 | 181] 230/|1832) 82 | 194) 194 
1771} 84 | 213) 141|/1792/ 90 | 196} 201)/1813] 6O | 164) 2221/1833) 87 | 206] 193 
1772| 87 | 218) 152/|1793| 76 | 183) 1729/1814] 65 | 191} 245)1834) 88 | 249) 213 
1773) 87 | 160) 142/|1794) 68 | 204! 159|/1815 64 | 192/ 255//1835) 91 | 260) 293 
1774) 86 | 138, 140|/1795) 63 | 184) 152//1816| 60 | 184] 240)1836) 91 | 253) 213 
1775) 874) 155) 145//1796) 69 | 216) 176/)1817| 63 | 191} 222!11837) 89 258) 207 
1776) 88 | 164) 142)|1797) 55 | 170) 141)\1818} 89 | 241] 290/)1838] 92 | 261) 206 
1777| 80 | 169) 136/1798 48 | 148 1181819) 78 | 231) 270)1839 
1778) 704! 157) 119||1799) 53 | 163) 138)/1820) 68 | 205) 221) 1840 
1779 60 | 136) 108//1800) 61 | 197, 155//1821) 70 | 225) 226/'1841 
1780) 60 | 141) 111)/1801) 58 | 201) 151]) | | 








from 1760 to 1841. 



































Circulation || Circulation | 

< of the | es of the é 

S |Bank of Eng-|| = | Bank of Eng.) & 

| land in Feb. || ty | land in Feb.|| 
. ruary. ruary. 
1760 | £4,969,250 |) 1781 | £7,092,450 | 1802 
1761 5,632,350 || 1782} 8,028,880 || 1803 
1762 | 5,741,090 || 1783} 7,675,090 || 1804 
1763 | 5,999,910 || 1784] 6,202,760 || 1805 
1764 | 5,501,800 |1785! 5,923,090 || 1806 
1765 | 6,316,670 |} 1786! 7,581,960 || 1807 
1766 | 5,617,570 |/ 1787) 8,329,840 || 1808 
1767 | 5,510,990 |} 1788! 9,561,120 || 1809 
1768 | 5,778,990 || 178 9,807,210 || 1810 
1769 | 5,707,190 || 1790} 10,040,540 || 1811 
1770 | 5,237,210 ||1791} 11,439,200 || 1812 
1771 6,822,780 || 1792} 11,307,380 || 1813 
1772 | 5,962,160 ||1793| 11,428,381 || 1814 | 
1773 | 6,037,060 | 1794} 10,697,924 |] 1815 | 
1774 7,550,780 ||1795| 13,539,163 || 1816 | 
1775 | 9,135,930 || 1796} 10,909,694 |) 1817 | 
1776 | 8,699,720 || 1797} 10,394,450 || 1818 
1777 | 8,712,230 ||1798| 12,638,220 || 1819 
1778 | —7,440,330.1'1799 | 13,174,645 || 1820 | 
1779 | 9,01;610") 1800 15,945,895 || 1821 | 
1780 | 8,410,790 || 1801 | 15,389,695 | 


Circulation | 


of the 


1 
| 


Ba nk of Eng- 1 


land in Feb- || 


ruary. 
£16,142,155 
16,395,630 


17,115,860 | 
17,129,785 | 
19,378,795 | 


18,314,520 


17,650,075 | 


19,558,520 
22'906,795 
23,323,535 
23,217,605 
24,019,525 
26,584,680 
27,255,160 


26,886,170 | 


28,470,840 | 


26,986,560 | 
25,189,695 | 


23,891,725 


22,090,110 || 





3. A Table, showing the circulation of the Bank of England in February of each year 


Circulation 


e of the 

= |Bank of Eng 

Sy land in Feb- 

ruary. 

1822 | £18,065,070 
1823; 18,811,740 
1824] 19,934,555 
1825} 20,076,300 
1826] 23,515,735 
1827 | 22,319,105 
1828] 21,669,110 
1829} 19,709,115 
1830 | 20,757,715 
1831 19,069,385 
1832} 18,138,245 
1833 18,638,000 
1834} 18,174,500 
1835| 17,602,000 
1836} 17,999,500 
1837 | 17,907,600 
1838} 17,900,000 
1839 | 18,252,000 
1840} 16,366 000 
1841 






















































4, A Table, showing the 


Commercial Statistics. 


from 1760 to 1841. 


number of Bankrupts in England and Wales, for each year 











Bb os toe || | Se Bo «| oe: | Ss | Sb os 
fs| |e3| e| as| |23| [gs] | as 
. |S | SS | . |S || . PSR . Lee | . | eed ee 
Sissi isel SlsahElsel Elsel Flael Els 
S(SElslSsi s |SBUS (SBT SABI SEE 5 | SB 
esse | Ss S FSP S | Sse | Sse | SS & | HS 
Aaa. laut veel: feet oll lel te 
a= jam (sy jas jas 3s 3* 
—_-| -—_—_—_- —--- = | is — Seep, age sa ay 
1760] 211 |/1772) 443 |/1784) 522//1796| 760)/1808) 1,058) 1820) 1,353)/1831) 1,269 
1761] 169 ||1773) 554 |/1785, 502|/ 1797] 869/|1809/ 1,670/'1521) 1286, 1832) 1,591 
1762| 205 (1774 333 1786 3510/1798) 721/|1810| 2,000 1922 1/094) 1833) 15136 
1763} 249 ||1775| 396 [1787 509/|1799)  556|1811] 1,616) 1823) 935] 1834] 1,191 
1764] 273 ||1776) 554 1788 709)1800) 745)1812! 1,599 1824 923) 1835) 959 
1765] 219 ||1777| 525 |/1789) 562||1801) 852! 1813) 1,066) 1825) 1,116)1836) 890 
1766| 323 ||1778| 683 ||1790, 585/180} 869) 1814) 1/285 1826 2'583. 1837) 1,462 
1767} |/1779| 544 |/1791) 593//1803) 901//1815| 2,029 1827) 1,528)|1838| "956 
1768| 327 ||1780} 449 ||1792) 636//1804) 9101816] 2,039 1828) 1,332'/1839| 1,083 
1769) 314 ||1781| 438 |/1793) 1,304|'1805| 8661817) 1,580, 1829) 1,409/|1840! 1,405 
1770} 392 |1782) 537 |1794) 816))1806) 865 )1818) 1,056 1830, 1467/1841) 
1771] 338 {!1783] 530 1/1795) 708)/1807| 1,022/1819] 1499) | | 



































5. A Table, showing the Income and Expenditure of the Britis 








>}; 


year, from 1775 to 1785, and from 1792 to 1841. 








| aut of the | Sxrpenditure Suis of the Expenditure 
Years. | British Govern-| of the British || Years. | British Govern.| of the British 

| ment. | Government. ment. | Government. 
1775 | £10, 138,061. dint 1811 | £84,317,498 | £83,73: 5,223 
ag70 «| «12265405 | __..... 1812 89,828,547 | 88,757,324 
ae oO a 1813 | 108,397,645 | 105,943,727 
1778 | 16,739,405 | ...... 1814 | 105,698,106 106,832,260 
1779 | 18,192,141 | ...... 1815 2 452,319 92,280,181 
1780 | 24955214 | ...... 1816 on. 776 605 } 65169 771 
1781 | 24,454,936 | ...... 1817 52,055,913 55,281,238 
1762 | 26098297 {| ti... 1818 53,747,795 53,348,578 
es: | Sheers itt... 1819 | 52,648,847 55,406,509 
1784 | 25,784,860 aa 1820 | 54,282,958 54,457,247 
3785 | 25,062,171 | ~~ ...... 1821 55,834,192 57,130,586 

| 1829 55,663,650 53, 710 624 
1792 | 19,258,814 | 2£19,859,123 1823 | 57,672,999 56,223,740 
1793 | 24,723,661 | 24,197,070 1824 | 59,362,403 5s oar 161 
1794 | 27,191,463 | 27,742,117 1825 57,273,869 61,520,753 
1795 | 50,346,351 48,414,177 1826 54,894,989 55,081,073 
1796 | 43,699,710 | 42175,291 1827 54,932,518 | 55,823,321 
1797 | 53,483,813 50.7 40,609 1828 55,187,142 54,171,141 
1798 | 47,893,866 51,127,245 1829 | 50,786,682 51,835,137 
1799 | 57,317,307 55,624,404 || 1830 50,056,616 49,078,108 
1800 | 57,176,113 | 56,821,267 || 1831 46,424,440 | 49,797,156 
1801 | 61,418,417 | 61,329,179 || 1832 47,322,744 | 46,379,692 
1802 | 51,006,403 | 49,549,207 || 1833 46,271,326 | 45,782,026 
1803 | 47,362,153 | 48,998,230 | 1834 46,425,263 16,678,079 
1804 | 60,747,255 | 59,376,208 || 1835 45,893,369 45,669,309 
1805 | 67,747,507 | 67,169,318 | 1836 48,591,180 48,093,196 
1806 | 71,831,430 | 68,941,211 || 1837 50,592,653 51,319,113 
1807 | 69,772,255 67,613,042 || 1838 50,387,349 | 51,720,748 
1808 | 75,093,235 | 73,143,087 | 1839 52,058,349 | 53,440,287 
1809 76,017,779 | 76,566,013 || 1840 | 

_ 1810 | 74,936,986 | 76/865;548 || 1841 | 
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and carpenters’ wages daily ; the average 
of the seasons in England, from 1760 to1 
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6. A Table, showing the price of standard gold in bars; of bread and beef; masons 


ice of wheat per quarter, and the nature 


1. 





Standard Gold 
in bars per oz. 


Quarter? 


Loaf. 


112 lbs. of Beef. 
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Masons’ daily 
wages. 
Carpenters’ 
daily wages. 


Nature of the Seasons, &c. 
in Great Britain, from 
1790 to 1841. 
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eee eereeees 
weet ereeeee 
eeeeeateeeee 
eee ee eeeeeee 
see ee een eeee 
seen eeeeeeee 
sees ereenee 
sree eereneee 
teeter eeee 
See ween eee 
eee ee eeeenes 
eee ereeeee 
eee eeeeeeee 
See weeeeeee 
ee eee eereeee 
Crete ereenee 


Peace, and favorable seasons 


War, but favorable seasons. 
Deficiency of “- 
do 


{Season less unfavorable. 


Bad seasons. 
Good crop, followed by peace. 
Average crop. 


§ 


ever, by average crops in 
1805-6-7. 


Partial deficiency. 
Great deficiency. 
Good crop. 


Deficient crop, followed, how ; 
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TABLE CONTINUED. 























3 > ‘ ee 
SB 3 IP |es Ess 
eis Quarter SiS |S&| Nature of the Seasons, $c. Ss 5 
sipa Loaf. * 2 |e &| § 8 in Great Britain, from Sola 3 
ise: adh 3 |8s| Ss 1790 to 1841. s-o 
= = 1% 8] 83 Sb 
ig eis |Ss = 8% 
Qs = | 
s. d.js.d. 8s. d.js. d.|s. djs. d. s. d. 
1811/93 6 j|1 3 tol 14)64 [5 95 6] Deficiency. 92 5 
1812/95 1 5 tol 8 j\78 {5 95 6 | ? Favorable crop, but currency § |122 8 
1813} « 1 5 8 j5 95 6 depreciated. 106 6 
1814/108 1 04 74 65 95 6] Nearly average crop. 72 #1 
1815/91 1 68 |5 35 2) Full average crop. 63 8 
1816/82 8 tol 3 j5l 45 35 2] Great and general deficiency. | 76 2 
LiL 9 i AIR Qin ¢ 
re 8 ms 6 jl 84 a sy 5 : Not exceeding average crop. } - ; 
1819/81 8 64 35 35 3] Somewhat below av. crop. 72 3 
1820/77 103} 8 70 45 35 3] Exceeding average. 65 10 
1821; * 6 58 10/5 15 1 oe : 54 5 
1822) « “ 39 515 [5 a 43 3 
1823/77 6 * 42 715 {5 Scarcity. 51 9 
1824) “ “ 42 85 {5 Average. 62 0 
1825/77 9} 7 59 6/5 65 9| Nearly an average. 66 6 
1826/77 6| 6 57 815 65 9/2, 56 11 
1827, « 6 55 415 GS 8 | (YE? OR 56 9 
1828; « 6 50 7/5 55 8] Scarcity. 60 5 
1829/77 104} 8 51 4/5 55 8| Average. 66 3 
1830/77 9 8 44 4:55 45 6] Full average crop. 64 3 
1831/77 103) 8 53 8/5 35 5 Nearly an average. 66 4 
1832) 8 49 055 3/5 5 ( 58 8 
1833/77 9 6 51 4/5 35 5 | > Above an average crop. 52 11 
1k34) « 6 46 8/5 3/5 5 ( 46 2 
1835} 6 44 45 34104) Above anaverage considerably; 39 4 
1836) « 7 51 4/5 34 103) Above an average. 48 6 
1837) * 64to 9 153 8} | Under an average. 56 3 
1838} « ¥ Scarcity. 55 10 
1839} * Under an average. 70 6 
1840) « Full average. 
184] 




















Receipts, exports, stocks, and prices of Cotton at Mobile, from 1829 to 1840, as derived 
from the Mobile Journal of Commerce. 











COTTON. | PRICES. 
i | feed 

Decem- | Re- | Ex- Stocks.| Ordinary|Middling| Fair. |Good Fair} Good and 

ber. iceipts. | ports. | Fine. 
1829, 30 | 18,845) 2,797| 16,048)| 7 74 7hto 73} 8 to 84 Bhto 8} 
1830, 31 | 17,339) 3,202) 14,137) 74 84 84 to 83! 9 to 94 94 to 104 
1831, 30} 17,216) 4,461) 17,777)| 7 84 to 84) BFto 9} 94to 10 
1832, 29 | 25,817) 6,066) 19,762|| 84 9 to 94] 94to 93/104 104 to 11 
1833, 28) 1,938) 6,158) 13,230)| 9 to 94] 94to 93/104 10104/103 to 11 | 114 
1834, 27 | 76,458) 18,628 57,830/|13 to 134/144 tol44)14} tol5 (154 to 154 


1835, 26 
1836, 31 
1837, 30 | 62,211 
1838, 27 | 67,237 
1839, 26 | 22,515 
1840, 30 | 41,615 


50,051 
48,953 


20,179} 29,872! 
| 20,025] 28,992) 
| 27,133! 35,078) 
| 15,901) 51,336) 

2.671) 19,844 
23,110) 21,538 








13 to 134/14 144 15 
134to 14 |15 


6 to 8 


10 to 104|114 tol 3/13 


8 





15} tol6 
84to 94/10 tol04)/11 to 114 








94 94 | 


84 
8} to 94] 93 104 ul 


154 to 16 
15 


163 to 17 | 174 to 174 

| 11} to 12 

134 to 134) 144 to 144 
10 
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ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A Table, exhibiting the quantity of Anthracite Coal sent to market from the different 
regions, from the commencement of the trade in 1820 to 1841, together with the an- 
nual increase and consumption, as derived from the Miner’s Journal. 


















































| LEHIGH. | 
2 § | 5 
% | Schuyl.| Mauch | 33 | Hazle-| Pine | Lacka. | Aggre. | Annual gs 
= kill. Chunk. | 3 § ton. |Grove.| wanna. | gate. |increase| 3% 

- x= 3 
1820 365 365 

1821 1,073 1,073 608 

1822 2,240 2,240} 1,167 

1823 5,823 5,823} 3,583 

1824 9,541 9,541| 3,718 

1825 5,306) 28,393 33,699} 23,852 

1826) 16,836) 31,280 48,115] 14,644 

1827} 29,493) 32,074 61,567| 13,618 

1828) 47,181) 30,232 | 77,413) 15,730 

1829} 78,293) 25,110 7,000) 110,403) 27,688 

1830) 89,984) 41,750 43,000) 174,734) 85,917 

1831) 81,854! 40,966 54,000, 176,820! 2,086! 177,000 
1832} 209,271] 75,000 84,600) 368,871) 192,051] 318,000 
1833} 250,588) 123,000 111,777] 485,365) 116,494! 425,000 
1834) 226,692) 106,244 43,700) 376,636] dec. | 456,000 
1835) 335,685) 131,250 90, 000) 556,835) 180,199} 556,000 
1836) 443,754) 146,502 106 000) 696,526) 139,691} 635,000 
1837) 535,250) 192,595) 33,617 18,000) 115,387) 874,5 939) 178,013) 680,000 
1838) 434,684) 152,699! 44,966) 16,221/13,000| 76,321| 723'836| dec. | 788,000 
1839} 442,608) | 140,651) 38,429) 34,000) 20,639) 122,300) 817,659 61,717} 867,000 
1840 — 102,164 43,619) 50,366] 23 I 145,470 865,414) 47,775 

3,779, 769 1,473,473! 160,631) 100,587] 75, 499) 1 002, 125, 6,487, 172 40 








From the Sugarloaf there were sent, in 1839, 7,350 ; in 1840, 29, 039 ; “total, 36,389. 
From Shamokin, in 1839, 11,930; in 1840, 15,505; total, 27,435. 

The above table includes the shipments from all the anthracite regions in the state, 
except the Wilkesbarre Basin, from which we have no returns. ‘This supply, however, 
does not affect the Atlantic market—as the whole quantity, which in 1837 was 17,492 
tons, is consumed in the interior. The new impetus given to the coal trade by the 
erection of anthracite iron works on the Susquehanna, will greatly increase the supplies 
from the Wilkesbarre region hereafter. The consumption of anthracite coal in 1830, 
in the United States, was only about 150,000 tons; in 1840, taking the quantity con- 
sumed in the coal regions into consideration, we can date the consumption 1,000,000 
tons. ‘The increased demand for coal for iron works, steamboats, &c., will probably ere- 
ate a market in the next five years for two million tons. 


A Table, showing the price of Flour in the market of Philadelphia, from 1812 to 1840, 


inclusive. 





fi 
Year. Price. Year. | Price. || Year. Price. Year. Price. 





1813 8 92 1821 4 78 1828 5 60 1835 5 88 
1814 8 60 1822 6 58 1829 6 33 1836 7 99 


| 
1812 $9 83 | 1820 | $4 72 1827 | $523 || 1834 | $517 























1815 8 71 1823 6 82 1830 4 83 1837 9 37 
1816 9 78 1824 5 62 1831 5 67 1838 7 79 
1817 11 69 1825 5 10 1832 5 72 1839 6 50 
1818 9 96 1826 4 65 1833 5 63 1840 5 00 
1819 7 11 
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A Table, exhibiting the wholesale prices current of the following articles in the Boston 
nt market, as reported and pudlished in the city newspapers, from August, 1812, to 
N- April, 1840, inclusive. 

. ra : 
: & ‘ : P ~ 
a 2: 3 3 S38 3 s 2 4 2 é 7. © 5 $ 
a eSi/s3] wo xy? - FS | Sets 2 — S 
' Bel|so| BS § $ |3e/3s/3 > 7 Nee 
Be SE eee eee: 
4 qi)". | « at oe ” S 
: & ct. $s cts. ets. Es ct.|$ ct./Set.! cts. cts. cts. 
a 1812/12 50) 84to 9 |13tol4| 8tol2/10 00 88 j1 00)10 to12 none. 
1813]12 50/133 134 | Stol2/12 00 |1 75 |1 75/22 to2d |18 to20 
1814/12 50)15 16 to20} 10 tol5)13 00 r 70 [2 25/30 to35 |28 to3l 
1815]18 00/18 19 020} 8tol6, 8 00 |1 05 |1 20/22 to24 |18 to22 [50tol 50 
1816)13 VO}13 i19 | 9tol3. 10 25 |1 40 |1 33/29 to 31 128 20to 75 
5 1817/15 25/184 {22 16 tol8 14 5ti ‘1 60 |1 25/32 to34 |27 to32 [32to 60 
» 1818) 14 50/15 16 tol8/11tol3,16 75 |1 10 | 95)/34 to35 |32 to33 |55to 60 
ae 1819}15 00) 11 17 113 | 7 25.} 85 80/18 to 20 jodto 85 

1820/11 00/18 12tol3} 7to 9) 512] 62) 54/21 120 
0 1821/12 00/10 '20 1023} 9010) 5 25 | 53 | 50/21 4 tol8 |55to 85 
0) 1822) 7 25} 8 to10 |22to23) 8to 9) 7 25 | 78 80/15 to18 |12 to13 [33 to 65 
) 1823) 9 00|10 {22 7to 9) 7 25 61 68/18 to20 (15 tol6 35to 65 
() 1824/11 00/10 '16 to20} 7 to 9) 6 25 52 54}16 to22 |14 tol6 |25to 70 
0 1825)10 50) 84to 9 j12tol6) 7to 9, 6 00 | 65 | 58/22 to26 |17 to20 25to 70 
0 1826) 9 25] 7 15 tol8) 9 725 | 61] 68/18 to20 |14 tol6 25to 65 
0 1827} 9 00} 9 to10 |10tol4) 7to 8} 5.50 | 65 | 65)10 tol5 | 25to 50 
() 1828/1] 00) 8 14 | 6to 9) 5 75 o4 52)11 tol4 | \30to 50 
0 1829/11 00! 8 to 9 | 1600 | 62] 6018 to13 | 9 toll 5to 45 

1830/11 00, 9 to 94134 | 6to 7 9 75 58 | 70/10 to12 | 9 toll} 38to 60 
i. 1831) 8 50} 8 to 83/12 tol8) 6to 8) 5 75 78 78! 9 tol2 | 83tol04'45to 70 

183212 00) 8 to 8418 | 8 700 | 72} 92)104to124) 9 tol0 )38to 68 

- 183310 75) 54to 94,18 | 8 6 124; 77 | 78/16 tol8 (14 tolS |42to 63 
), 1834 10 00) 74to 9 |15to20 6to 8} 5 75 | 75 | 71/15 tol7 |13 tol6 |43to 60 

1835|13 25] 9}t010 |15tol71 9 | 6 373/100 | 95:18 to23 |17 to20 |55to 65 

1836) 11 25)134 tol4 | 16 to22 8 toll | 8 124/1 124)1 00.18 to22 |17 to2l |60to 80 
1837/15 00/114 tol24/18to22/ 9 = | 9 50 /1 13 {1 0511 tol5 [10 to3 | 
y 1838)15 50)12 tol3 j15 to20) 6 tol) 7 50 1 00:11 tol4 | 9 toll |45to 47 
2 1839/15 OU/1L tol!$)15 te20) 6tol0) 6 50 1 00 | 8514 tol6 |12 told |[55to 60 ‘ 
4 1840)15 50) 8 to 9 | | 6tolO) 6 00 | 85| 9 toll | 8 tol0 |43to 44 
s cemnensisioibeeeiae 
| NEW LONDON WHALE FISHERY. 
; Arrivals and Produce of the Whale Fishery in New London, (Conn.,) from 1820 to 
) 1840, inclusive. 

l Reka APR ; 
. Yn) Sipe, Brie, Seles Soom Moira! Shipe|Brige| Seine Sperm Mae 

1820} 1 2 78| 1,732)|1831} 14 | ... | ... | 5,847} 19,402 

?, 1821) 3 105) 2,323)1832) 12 see ast 703) 21,375 
: 1822; 1 4 194} 4,528)}1833} 7 eis i 8,503) 22,395 

1823) 4 2 2,318) 6,712)|1834 9 toe Ie 4,565) 12,549 

1924) 3 2 | 1,924| 4,996|1835] 16 1 ... | 12,187) 16,395 
Bee | 2,276) 5,483)1836] 12 1 .. | 3,198) 13,663 

oi, ee ere 88} 2,804||1837| 17 ] 8,469 26,774 

1827 hy) | 6,156, 3,375)/1838) 15 3 3,301) 24,953 

1828, 3 | ... | 168] 5,435/1839] 15 1 2 4,105) 26,274 

1829| 9 |... | 2,205) 11,325/1840} 17 | 2 | 1 | 4,110) 32,038 

1830! 14 | ... | ... | 9,792] 15,248)] 

Greatest importation of Sperm Oil in 1835. 
‘ do do Whale do 1840, 
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THE LEATHER TRADE OF NEW YORK. 
The following statement of the quantity of leather on hand in the process of tanning, 
by the leather trade of New York, for the last seven years, furnished by a gentleman 


engaged in the trade, is derived from the Journal of Commerce 


Years. Tanning. Sides on hand. 


689,073 
541,606 


Total. 
824,151 


223,523 
218,083 
162,844 


600,628 
470,990 
9,762 


« 7 


1839 
1840 
| 1841 


| 


Total. | Years. Tanning. Sides on hand. 


1,029,863 
1,081,480 

974,063 
1,009,917 


166,980 
86,550 
312,287 


299,063 


730,860 
914,500 


887,513 
697,630 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 


It will be seen by the above, that the stock on hand in the process of tanning is much 
less now than it has been at any former period. The average yearly sales of the trade 


of this city from 1831 to 1840, were about 800,000 sides. The present stock is not, 


therefore, equal to the actual annua! consumption of the article. 
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STATISTICS OF THE BRITISH COTTON TRADE. 


The present actual condition of the British cotton trade, as it is intimately connected 
with that of this country, will be found to possess considerable interest. The facts 
which we here subjoin are derived from a communication of the Liverpool correspond- 
ent of the New York Express, bearing date December 31st, 1840, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt that they are accurate. The import, export, delivery for consumption, and 
stock of cotton wool in Great Britain, &c., for a series of years, are embodied ‘n the 
succeeding tables: 

Import.—The import exceeds that of any previous year, being 176,682 bags more 
than in 1838, and therefore considerable in excess of last year, compared with which 
there is an increase of 431,882 bags from the United States, 5,536 from Egypt, and 
84,764 from the East Indies ; with a decrease of 13,665 from Brazil, and 12,771 from 
the West Indies ; making a total increase upon 1839 of 495,746 bags, the aggregate 
import being 1,707,911 bags, against 1,112,165 in 1839, and 1,431,229 in 1838. 

L£xport—Notwithstanding the immense shipments from the United States direct to 
the continent, more than double that of any previous year, the export has been large, 
say 116,200 bags against 113,300 in 1839, and 125,150 in 1837, the largest previous ex- 
port,—as specified in the tables. 

Consumption.—The delivery for consumption during the last ten years was as fol- 
lows :—869,800 bags of 296 Ibs. in 1831 ; 865,827 of 308 Ibs. in 1832; 885,787 of 323 
Ibs. in 1833; 890,724 of 328 Ibs. in 1834; 944,673 of 332 Ibs. in 1835; 1,034,300 of 
335 Ibs. in 1836 ; 1,080,783 of 339 Ibs. in 1837; 1,260,429 of 340 Ibs. in 1838 ; 1,054,485 
of 341 Ibs. in 1839 ; and in the present year (1840) 1,293,131 bags of the average weight 
of 363 lbs.; and reducing each year’s delivery to bags of 300 lbs. weight, the result of 
the comparison will be— 


Bags. Per week. Bags. Per week. 

J. Sede 858,659 TOS5is | In 1886... ...0..:505 1,156,435 22,239 
SE os paiknaks 391,201 17,138 | Pea 1,220,876 23,478 
MBs cass stieas 953,170 18,330 BOS ics ko cssa.0 ee OL 27,438 
| Reon ee 975,290 18,756 POO aes wet aie 1,199,554 23,068 
1656,.3:5.. iigews 1,044,596 20,088 (iT | Ee eee 1,564,639 30,089 


The monthly purchases by the trade exceeded the estimated consumption up to the 
end of July, when the inland stock was at the maximum, (the largest delivery was 
125,000 bags in April;) in August rather less was taken, whilst in each of the three 
following months there was a considerably reduced delivery, the inland stock being at 
the minimum at the end of November, and it has been increased during the present 
month by a delivery of 139,000 bags, making it, as we conceive, about 30,000 bags 
more than at the commencement of the year. 

Having shown the delivery for consumption for the last ten years, reduced to bags 
of one common weight, 300 lbs., it may be useful to show what the actual consumption 
in bags has been for the same period, by allowing for the estimated difference in amount 
of inland stock at the close of each year. The weekly average has been as follows : 




















| 1831. 1832, 1833. 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837. | 1838. | 1899,| 1840. 

American, .......... | 11522] 12283/12326 13573 13923 14268) 15059 17573 15934| 19833 
EER | 3339] 2700, 2818 2628) 2303 2550] 2430 1431) 2356) 1411 
West India,......... 238] 208) 266) 299] 468 485, 523) 694) 739] 315 
Egyptian,........... | 610] 850; 281! 109! 389 647} 742, 727) 545] 595 
East India,......... | 730| 1090, 1343, 1001] 1084 1450) 1550, 1852] 2051] 2207 
Cbs cuid 16439|17131 17034 17610 18167 19410, 20304, 2327721625) 24291 
Inl’'d stock Dec. 31 110000] 85000,85000 6000060000 85000 110000 160000 90000! 120000 








Large as the consumption has been this year, we fear it must not be taken as a proof 
of prosperity in this important branch of trade, as there never was before a period when 
the prices of yarns and goods were so low, although the raw material has been at lower 
prices ; and with all the economy practicable in reducing the cost of manufacturing— 
either by improved machinery or by reduction of wages to the operative—we apprehend 
the business of the year has been carried on with but little advantage to those who were 
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in the most favored position as to means or machinery ; and perhaps to many not pos. 
sessing these advantages, to a positive loss. ‘Trade has had to contend against serious 
untoward circumstances this year. In the early part of it money was dear, owing to 
the drain upon the Bank of England caused by the heavy grain importations ; and af- 
terwards, when this pressure ceased, political events in Europe seriously affected busi- 
ness ; and now that peace may be considered secure, we have a tightness in the money 
market materially cramping commercial operations, and which may not soon terminate. 
Money at the commencement of the year was at 6 per cent., it never went below 5 per 
cent., and it is in a fair way of being at 6 per cent. with private bankers and discount 
brokers again, as the apprehension of the introduction of foreign loans into this country 
will compel rigorous measures on the part of the Bank of England. Under so many 
disadvantages it must seem strange that the consumption of cotton has been so large, 
and it might reasonably have been supposed that heavy stocks of manufactures would 
have remained on hand; but such is not the case. We consider that both spinners and 
manufacturers have less than in former years; having neither the inclination, or ability 
perhaps, in many cases, to hold stocks, they have forced a demand by the unusually 
low prices they have accepted ; hence, with many unfavorable circumstances, the for 
eign trade has not fallen off, and the home trade has decidedly increased; but as low 
prices induce buyers, whether the immense production is absolutely consumed, or a large 
quantity of it exists somewhere, we are not prepared to say. We further account for the 
increased consumption by the singular falling off in the production of fine yarn, many 
spinners who had previously spun the best American cotton having been compelled to 
change to coarse yarn requiring only inferior cotton, and of course a much larger quantity. 

Prices.—The fluctuations in the value of cotton have been unimportant ; prices of 
American declined 4d. per lb. in the month of January, and with occasional exceptions, 
there was a downward tendency in the market up to the month of June, when the ave- 
rage quotations had further declined $d. per lb. Since then the variations have been 
an occasional $d. per lb. up or down, with a rise in the present month of gd. to 4d. per 
Ib. chiefly in the common qualities. ‘The present rates, contrasted with last year’s, and 
also the highest and lowest prices of the year, will be seen as follows : 





UPLAND. NEW ORLEANS. 
Ord. Fair. Fine. Ord. Fair. Fine. 
3lst Dec. 1840,.......... 54 64 63 | 3lst Dec. 1840,.......... 54 64 3 





7 

3lst Dec. 1839,.......... 6 6} 74 | 3lst Dec. 1839,.......... 6 7 8 
Highest, 3d Jan. 1840,.. 64 6} 73 | Highest, 3d Jan. 1840,.. 64 7 8 
7 


Lowest, June 12, 1840,.. 44 Hy 6§ | Lowest, June 12, 1840,.. 44 64 4 
PERNAMBUCO. EGYPTIAN, 
Ord. Fair. Fine. Ord. Fair. Fine. 
3lst Dec. 1840,.......... 84 8 9 | 31st Dec. 1840,......... 9 104 114 
31st Dec. 1839,.......... 94 9§ 104 | 31st Dec. 1839,......... we 4 
Highest, May 8, 1840,..1( 104 11 | Highest, Jan. 3, 1840, 104 114 124 
Lowest, Novy. 1840,..... 8} 84 9 Lowest, M’ch 20, “ 8 9 10 


Stock.—The inland stock is supposed to be increased 30,000 bags, and in the ports 
the increase is 193,580 bags, making together 228,580 bags more in the country than 
at the same time last year. ‘The stock was at the highest on the 3lst August, when it 
reached 600,000 bags, and it was precisely the same quantity on the 3lst July in the 
preceding year. In the ports there is an increase in all descriptions, say 128,760 bags 
American, 12,530 Brazil, 9,580 West India, 9,170 Egyptian, and 38,540 East India, 
the total quantity being 464,050 bags, against 265,470 in 1839. At the present rate of 
consumption, supposing we received no further supplies, and without allowing any 
thing for export, the American would be exhausted in 15 weeks, the Brazil in 16, the 
West India in 51, the Egyptian in 39, and the East India in 45 weeks, or the whole, 
including the inland stock, in 24 weeks. At the close of last year, the stock in 
port and inland, was equal to 164 weeks’ consumption, at the average rate of that 
year. 

Prospects.—With light stocks of goods and yarns, except in some particular articles, 
and low prices for the raw material, there can be little doubt the consumption of cotton 
will continue at the present rate; but owing to the monetary pressure, before adverted 
to, it may be some time before the spinner is enabled to obtain better prices compared 
with the value of cotton than he has hitherto done. However, an adequate demand 
for the production, immense as it is, may be calculated upon; as there are fewer re- 
strigtions upon commerce, arising from political causes, than during a part at least of 
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the present year. Having thus assumed or taken for granted that the consumption of 
cotton will be large, it only remains for consideration the source whence supplies are to 
be derived, because without an ample supply to prevent any material advance in price, 
the consumption would be checked. There is however some degree of protection in 
the large stock on hand, which is 228,580 bags more than at the same time last year. 
The last two crops in the United States were such as to set all calculation at defiance, 
and form no data for future estimates, the difference between them being upwards of 
800,000 bags—probably an average of the two, which is 1,769,183 bags, would be what 
is termed a fair crop, and if so, allowing for the annual increase, the present crop, if also 
a fair one, would be about 1,900,000 bags; but as it is said to have been a good deal in- 
jured in various districts, particularly in the Atlantic States, probably it would be pru- 
dent to base calculations upon a crop of 1,800,000 bags, which, however, is above the 
average of the estimates recently received from the States. From the East Indies the 
supply will depend upon the state of our relations with China; but with the large stock 
already on hand, the probability is in favor of our having sufficient to meet the increas. 
ed consumption—more than in former years, although perhaps not so much as in the 
present one. ‘The growth in the Brazils appears to be decreasing ; ten years ago the 
import averaged 17,000 bags, and this year it is only 83,991 bags; but this is now of lit- 
tle consequence, as the proportion which Brazil, even with the addition of West India 
and Egyptian, bears to the whole consumption, is too small to have any important influ- 
ence upon the trade. In conclusion, it will be seen we expect a consumption equal to 
that of the present year, and not so large an import—but with the extra stock on hand 
the supply may be adequate. 


General statement of Imports into Great Britain during the last seven years. 




















| 

New | Total 
Atlantic , Orleans | Total Uni-| ,* ° “E Grand 
States. and | ted States. spe ot ‘otal. 

| Mobile. ‘een 
IN: Sehnccelatecustelss aaaivend 405,560 | 761,853) 1,169,413 | 109,053) 1,416,098 
i ost 5,338 | 125 5,463 | 85,553| 94,706 
Bristol and Hull,................... 407 1255 aden 7,671 
GARBIOW 4 ies cchscesinvssstcccvesevess| Sayaoe, Gslae 65,469 | 22,889 89,436 
TOMO SOs ssi cdeesel | 434,642 | 810,365 | 1,245,007 | 216,495} 1,607,911 
ee ne aoe | 3479111 | 466,014} 813,225 | 131,731} 1,112,165 
ann eae | 451,009 | 673,183} 1,124,192 | 108,879] 1,431,229 
Bis ol | 327,739 | 517,449} 845,118 | 145,061] 1,176,273 
1836,..................| 384,183 | 381,053} 765,236 | 219,157] 1,201,190 
RRM eccicasiacnea od 389,429 | 373,809} 763,238 | 118,453] 1,091,223 
ERE at 342,550 | 388,785| 731,335 | 88,122] 948,484 





Export of Cotton from Great Britain in 1840. 











| | 
. pie Bengal 
— Brazil. Peed | Surat. and Total. 
| Madras. 
DIAN, i inesnssietnmania | 49,300 | 1,100! 1,100) 6,000} 4,500 | 62,100 
ENT ROR 2.850 200 | *300 | 30,450} 20,200 | 53,900 
GHAGIT 6 cvcaitinnelsesite 200 | Licsceiiy  pteak ee ere 200 





| 52,350 1,300 | 1,400 | 


36,450 | 24,700 | 116,200 

















Shipped— | 
To Ireland, «......sec0000+++ 7,200 300 400 | 4,150} 350] 12,400 
_ 45,150 ; 1,000} 1,000 | 32,300 | 24,350 | 103,800 





* 200 Egyptian included. 
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Statement of the Stock of Cotton in Great Britain at the close of the last five years. 



































Liver-| Lon. | Glas. TOTAL IN THE KINGDOM. 
pee pool. | don. | gow. 
Description. 
1840. | 1840.} 1840. || 1840. | 1839. } 1838. | 1837.| 1836. 

Sea Island,...............++ 5180] ...... 990|| 6170} 3760) 3790) 1880) 1340 
RRM Bi, os cnns5veercnene BLO}. ...005 180 490; 1460} 2010) 1240; 2050 
hi ininnsemrrencbenvead 82959} 2700} 12360)} 98010) 48630] 76520) 41610) 37380 
Mobile and Alabama,....| 58830) ...... 4000)| 62830; 35160) 19640; 8460) 10400 
New Orleans,.............- 123900) ...... 13590|/137490) 87220)107070) 34970) 39250 
Pernambuco,............... eee Bate 9070; 6870) 12440; 13480) 15570 
Bahia and Maceio,....... DTP coxhaak sation 5500; 1840) 8320; 8000; 19520 
ee aE | SE LAE 7760; 1160) 9059; 6180) 8840 
TNR iii hecans neskinnaal wwe eS 170 100 410 380 730 
ESET: 24180} 1030 330)| 5540; 1970 840} 1230) 1750 
IN <a csiiicinsiannn sine 760) ..,... 1050 21810} 12640) 6090; 17680) 18740 
Demerara, &c............. 340 290 720 990} 1210) 1360 670 
isin sesneas RR Se 320; 240; 130 50 150 
Common West India,.... 740} 430) 250) 1420) 1010 730) 1300) 650 
Laguira, &6.........00..+0. ee Bre 6320; 1060) 250, 6310) 5550 
Carthagena, ............... 1130 sink 1230; 1000! 4640) 4690) 3840 
ee en ee ee 240) | en 620 320} 1300) 1310) 1550 
Bengal and Madras,*. 1750) 13810) 2900), 18460) 18260) 210) 26069) 26220 
SAREE SE ES it ita, 31750} 11100)) 80120) 41780 54440) 83150} 94800 

NS sa Sak ch neice 366140! 59660! 47250)/464050/265470 321099259340 289000 














Statement of Prices of Cotton in Great Britain on the 31st December of each year for 
the last five 4 years. 


























Description. 1840. 1839. 1838. 1837. 1836. 

GOR Belated... ccisisvscnvnii _ to 30d.|18d. to 34d.|18d. to 34d./18d. to 30d./21d. to 36d. 
Ce ee eee tol2 | 2 tol3 | 6 tol6 | 6 tol3 | 8 tol6 

Upland, . | 53 to 64 6 to 73| 74 to 9 | 74 to 9 | 74 toll 

Mobile and Alabama,.. 54 to 6%| 6 to 74| 74 to 9 | 74 to 9 | 64 toll4 
New Orleans,............... 5t to 7$) 6 to B*| 74 to OF} 74 to 94/7 tolls 
Pernambuco,. ib bans sean so 84 to 9 | 9 to 104) 94 to 104 | 94 to 10% |103 to 13 

Bahia and Maceio,........ 74 to 84/ 84 to 8}! 77 to 9318 to YE) BF to ll4 
Maranham,................. 74 to 84/ 84 to 93| 7} to 93 | 8 tolO | 9% to 124 
ERE aeons, Raat ee Es Gea 8# to 94) 9 to 104 
oe ce ae ET: 7 tol8 | 94 to 93/8 to 84| 84 to 94) 94 to 104 
EA 94 to12 {104 to 124/114 to17 | 8% toll {11 to 164 
Demerara, &c.............. 74 to 1 | 94 t0 114/10 to13 | 9 to124/10 tol4 

icin ansensensnneres 6 to 7 | 8 to 8/8 to 84] 78 to 84] 94 to 10} 
Common West India, 6 to8 |8 to 9 | 7 to 8&4} 64 to 84} 84 to 104 
Pcs dicks ib soessass 7 to 8 | 84 to 9 | 73 to BF! 6 to 84| 84 to 104 
Carthagena, ................ 44 to 5 | 54 to 6 | 54 to 5$) 53 to 6 | 7 to 74 
Smyrna,. +] OF to 6 | 7h to 8 | 64 to 7 | 7 to 84/7 to 9 
Bengal and Madras... Savages 4 to 5 | 44 to 54) 5 to 64] 44 to 64/4 to 74 
EA véhniinwisoubessyetcnans 4 to 54| 44 to 6 | 54 to 64) 44 to 64] 33 to 7} 











* The stock of Manilla cotton on hand, viz: 


180; 1837, 480; and 1836, 50 bales, are included in Bengal and Madras. 


ago, which turns out annually 70,000 yards of this article. 





AMERICAN CARPETING. 
There is in Danvers, Mass., a manufactory of carpeting, established some two years 


at the close of 1839, 100 bales; 1838, 


It consumes 80,000 pounds 


of wool, 800 gallons of olive oil, 20,000 pounds of worsted yarn, besides large quantities 
of dye-stuffs. There are about 50 operatives, chiefly experienced men, employed; and 


the goods are said to be of excellent quality. 











Nautical Intelligence. 














































The following has been received at Lloyd’s, from the agent at Bremen : 


“ A second light-vessel, designated and marked ‘ Weser, No. 2,’ will be, from the end 
of November of the present year, placed in the Weser, near the Bremen beacon, and 
near the entry to the Wurster-channel, and remain there moored annually as long as 
the navigation is free from ice. 

“ From the aforesaid lightship :— 

“*A.—The Bremen beacon bears 8S. by W. } W. 

‘“* B.—The two beacons on the bank called Meirs Leogd fer Leogor in a line SE. by E. 


the lightship No. 2, going into the Federwarder-channel, the course is SSE. about 14 of 
a German mile to the Salzhounbank, or the buoy marked ‘P.’ Both lightships are 
painted red, and their lights are 40 feet above the surface of the water. These light- 
vessels during the day have, instead of a flag, a red ball at their mastheads, which sig- 
nal to the vessels coming in from sea distinguishes them from the Elbe light-vessel.” a 


NEW LIGHTHOUSE OFF THE COAST OF KERRY. 

A new lighthouse has been built by the corporations of Dublin upon the northeast 
point of Valentia Island, off the coast of Kerry, from which a fixed white light was ex. 
hibited on the evening of February 1, 1841, and thenceforward will be lighted from 
The light kept open will lead clear of Reenadrolan Point, and also 
of the Harbor-rock within the entrance. Shelving rocks, partly covered at high water, 
extend three quarters of a cable’s length from Cromwell’s Fort. The lighthouse is 
erected within the whole building of Cromwell’s Fort, on the western side of the prin- 
cipal entrance to Valentia harbor. 


sunset to sunrise. 


The lighthouse on White Island (Isle Shoals) will be undergoing repairs and im. 
provements, so soon as the state of the weather will permit, probably in March, 1841, 
and the present light will be suspended about fifteen or twenty nights, during which a 
temporary light of the same character (revolving) will be substituted. 


NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


NEW LIGHTHOUSE AT BREMEN. 


“‘Bremen, November, 1840. 








“C.—The red buoy beacon bears SE. : 4 

“Ships, which from necessity may be forced to enter the Weser without pilot, have oe 
in coming in to pass near and on the west side of the lightship No. 1; then immedi- : 
ately to bring the lightship No.1, N. 4 E., and keeping her in this, have to steer E 
southerly from her to the distance of three-quarters of a German mile, (15 to a degree,) 4 : 
or three English miles, (60 to a degree ;) at this distance the lightship, No. 2, will bear @ 
SSE., to which they have direct to steer. e 

“When near the lightship No. 2, it must be passed on the east side, then passing . 
SE. keep the lightship No. 2 NW. for about a quarter of a German, or one English ca 
mile, then at that distance come to an anchor at low water. Without a pilot they a 
should not proceed further. From the lightship No. 2, to the course of the Wurster- a 
channel is SE. by E. 14 of a German mile to the white buoy marked ‘W. 3. From a 








WHITE ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE. 


DANIEL P. BROWN, 
Superintendent of Lighthouses in New Hampshire. 
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SHOAL IN THE MENDOZA SEA. 


The following notice to mariners is from the Canton Register. Capt. S. V. Shrene, 
of Salem, Massachusetts, passed near the shoal alluded to, as we learn from the Essex 
Register, on the 10th of July, 1840, and saw several parts of it above water. 

Bric Girarrr, Tonxoo, Jan. 15, 1840. 

Dear Sir,—I should feel obliged by your giving an insertion in your valuable paper 
of the particulars of the Shoal on which the “ Frances Charlotte” and “Camden” have 
been lately lost. It is ten to twelve miles in extent, of a circular form, and in some 
parts above water. It bears from Ylin NNW. 4 W., and from Simesara N. by E. 4 E. 
Its centre is in lat. 11° 52’ N., and lon. 121° 15’ E. by three good chronometers, and 
several observations by Capt. Metcalf, of the Frances Charlotte, and Capt. Hains, late 
of the brig Alice, who was passenger. As it is of great importance tiat all such dan- 
gers should be known, for the good of navigation, I hope you will give it a wide circu- 
lation. I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 


THOMAS WRIGHT. 


NOVA SCOTIA LIGHTHOUSES. 


The commissioners of lighthouses of Nova Scotia give notice that from and after the 
Ist of July, 1841, the several lighthouses on the coast of that province will appear 
painted as follows : 

St. Paul’s and Scatarie—white, as at present. Canso—red and white, horizontally. 
Low Point, (Sydney)—red and white, vertically. Sambro--white, as at present. Pic- 
tou—red and white, vertically. Cross Island—red, as at present. Liverpool—red and 
white, horizontally. Shelburne—black and white, vertically, as at present. Sea Isl- 
and—white, asat present. Yarmouth—red and white, vertically. Brier Island—white, 
as at present. Digby—red and white, vertically. Beacon on Hope Island--white, 
with black top, as at present. The Frame Work Beacons on Devil’s Island and Wedge 
Island—-white, as at present. ‘The beacon at Louisburg—white, as at present. 


SCHELDT PILOT BOATS. 
; Brussets, December 1. 

The government has caused five pilot corvettes to be built to cruise, it is said, in the 
channel, and at the mouth of the Scheldt, in order to be at hand to furnish vessels 
bound to Belgian ports with pilots. This service will be organized as soon as the con- 
vention on this subject with Holland shall be agreed upon. 


NAUTICAL RELIC. 


At a recent meeting of the Philosophical Society of St. Andrew’s, Sir David Brew- 
ster exhibited a bottle of wine from the Royal George, which had been exposed to the 
action of sea-water. This bottle he received from Mr. Lyell, of Kinnerdy, for the pur- 
pose of examining the remarkable decomposition of the glass produced by the action 
of salt water. The thin films of glass which covered the bottle like a silvery incrusta- 
tion had all the properties of the brilliant scales of decomposed glass found in Italy, and 
produced by nearly 2,000 years’ exposure to the elements. Upon a careful examination 
of the surface of the bottle, Sir David found that the scales were throughout filled with 
veins like those of agate, and coincided with the lines in which the glass had been 
twisted in the mechanical operation of forming the bottle. The lines in which the co- 
hesion of the particles of the glass was the least, were the soonest decomposed by the 
action of the sea-water. This curious fact disclosed the cause of the similarly waved 
structure in the decomposed glasses of Greece and Rome. 
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MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA MERCANTILE LIBRARY COMPANY. 
We have received the Eighteenth Annual Report of this excellent institution. It 
furnishes gratifying evidence of its onward progress, as will be seen by the following 
extracts from its pages : 


“Tt affords the directors much pleasure to state, that besides providing for the library 
a greater number of books and periodicals than usual, they have been enabled during 
the past year to set apart, and invest in good security, the sum of one thousand and 
ten dollars and fifty cents, which they earnestly recommend their successors to preserve 
and increase, as the income of the company shall warrant, in order to the formation 
of a fund for the erection of an edifice, affording sufficient accommodation for the ac- 
cumulating volumes of the library, and the rapidly increasing number of persons re- 
sorting to it. The completion of such a building is earnestly desired by the friends of 
the library, and is alone wanting to make it one of the most prominent and useful in. 
stitutions of our city. Its present limited accommodations necessarily circumscribe its 
sphere of usefulness, and it is to be regretted, that with a latent capacity for eminent 
utility, any cause should prevent its full expansion of good. It is, however, a cheering 
reflection, that the commencement of a building-fund, so auspicious, has been made, 
and the assurance is hazarded with confidence, that ere long the funds of the company, 
and the liberality of the merchants and other citizens of Philadelphia, will warrant the 
erection of an edifice adequate in every way to the wants and convenience of the as- 
sociation, and creditable to the mercantile character of the eity.” 

“ During the past year, five hundred and sixteen volumes have been added to the 
library, making the whole number now belonging to the company, six thousand four 
hundred and ninety-four. An increased number of periodicals will be regularly found 
upon the tables of the reading-room, and on the proper stand the daily gazettes of our 
own, and of several of the principal cities of the Union. Fourteen thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety books have been obtained from the library, for home perusal, and from 
thirty to forty members have nightly availed themselves of the reading-room.” 


From the treasurer’s report appended, we learn that “ during the year just expired, 
fifty-eight shares of stock have been sold, and twenty-two new subscribers admitted to 
the use of the library; that the total receipts of the company (those arising from the 
lectures excepted) were two thousand two hundred and seventy-six dollars and fifty- 
seven cents, and the payments for books and current expenses, two thousand three hun- 
dred and fourteen dollars and ninety-six cents.” 

At the annual meeting, held on the 14th of January, 1841, the following gentlemen 
were elected officers for the following year: President--Thomas P. Cope. Directors— 
Isaac Barton, Samuel C. Morton, Charles S. Wood, Joseph Patterson, Robert F. Walsh, 
John J. Thompson, Joseph C. Grubb, Wm. L. Schaffer, J. L. Erringer, Henry C. Cor- 
bit, Townsend Sharpless, S. H. Brooke. Treasurer—John Fausset. Librarian— 


James Cox. 





BALTIMORE MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


We have received the First Annual Report of the Board of Directors of this Asso- 
ciation. The origin, history, and present condition of the institution speaks well for 
the intelligence and zeal of the merchants of Baltimore. A library of over fourteen 
hundred volumes has been collected during the past year, and the reading-room is en- 
riched with thirty of the most valuable foreign periodicals. ‘We have,” says the re- 
port, ‘one hundred and forty-one honorary members, comprising the most influential 
and respectable firms in the city, and one hundred and twenty-five active members— 
one hundred and eleven of whom have used the library during the year, and have in 
that time drawn out two thousand three hundred and fourteen volumes.” 
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296 Mercantile Library Associations. 


The plan of adapting the lectures to the mercantile character of the institution, and the 
pursuits of its members, seems to us peculiarly proper, and we hope to see the Associa- 
tion of New York adopt a similar plan in their future arrangements. We extract from 
the report on this head— 


“ Based, as these lectures will generally be, upon subjects, a correct knowledge of 
which is indispensable to the finished merchant, their great utility does not admit of 
doubt. They will impart the most essential information upon points of mercantile 
law, show the connection, and point out the relative duties of debtor and creditor ; illus- 
trate that beautiful and beneficial system of insurance, which interposes its protecting 
shield between enterprise and ruin, which encourages the merchant to venture his 
wealth upon the bosom of the unstable deep, enables him to defy the raging tempest 
and the sunken rock, and to smile securely, when, in some luckless hour, the garnered 
fruits of long years of industry and care feed the enwreathing flames, or with the foun- 
dering bark are ‘in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.’ They will hold up for imita- 
tion bright characters from the page of mercantile biography, and show that even in 
connection with the dull routine and unceasing cares of the countinghouse, are to be 
found men, who, like the great Roscoe, have united with the lofty integrity and untir. 
ing industry of the accomplished merchant, the polish of the finished scholar, and the 
renown of the successful writer. Unfolding to the view of the young novitiate of the 
countinghouse the history of his profession, from the days when the genius of commerce 
first hovered over the rude galley of the Phenician adventurer, down to the present 
times, when the waters of every ocean are ploughed by the keel of successful enter- 
prise—and a port can scarcely be named, in which the fleet messenger bird of the mer- 
chant has not furled her snowy wings—they will give him enlarged and elevated views 
of his calling, and make him ambitious of becoming a worthy addition to that body, 
whose members have ever been the pioneers of religion and civilization, and have well 
been styled the ‘ princes of the earth.’ ” 


The following complimentary allusion is made tothe Association of New York : 


“A few years of exertion may place us in a position, and give us the command of 
means, that may enable us to imitate the example of the great Association of New 
York,—that honorable monument to the generosity of her merchants, and the literary 
character of her clerks. An institution that came into existence under circumstances 
most discouraging, toiled on for years with slow and painful progress, until its probation 
passed, and its utility acknowledged, it assumed that position in the esteem of the com. 
munity it so well deserved, and now stands pre-eminent as the greatest and best organ. 
ized institution of the kind in the world, stretching the Briarean arms of its utility and 
influence over the whole extent of that great city, numbering as its members more than 
siz thousand of her future merchants, and distributing among them over six hundred 
volumes daily.” 

At an election held November 14, 1840, the following gentlemen were duly elected 
officers of the Association for the ensuing year: President--J. Morrison Harris. Vice 
President—John S.Sumner. Secretary—Charles Ferguson. Treasurer—Francis Dun- 
nington. Directors--Laurence Thomsen, Oliver B. Wight, George Cliffe, G. R. W. 
Alnutt, John C. Brown, James 8S. Waters, John R. Kenly, C. Bradenbaugh. Inspec- 
tors of Elections—A. Fuller Crane, N. F. Blacklock, J. Thomas Wood. 


NEW YORK MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Orricers ror 1841.—President—Hector Morison. Vice President--John T. Rollins. 
Cor. Secretary—-Roswell E. Lockwood. Rec. Secretary—Samuel Sloan. Treasurer— 
John Parker. Directors—Lewis McMullen, W. Brenton Boggs, James K. Place, Sil- 
vanus Miller, Jr., Edward West, John Loines, L. M. Sanford. 





EXTRACT OF A CIRCULAR FROM THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

“ Postmasters may enclose money in a letter to the publisher of a newspaper, (or 

magazine,) to pay the subscription of a third person, and frank the letter if written by 
himself.” 
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